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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



SPIRITUAL TALKS OF SWAMI SHIVANANDA 



August 18, 1929 

In the evening, we sat near Mahapurushji. 
... I remarked, ‘What a good fortune for us 
that we sit here by an apostle of the Master!’ 

‘It is all by his grace,’ explained Maha- 
purushji, ‘it is owing to him that we are here, 
and, again, it is owing to him that you are here.’ 
When we took leave, he added again: ‘He is 
surely in the heart ; ay, he resides in the heart of 
every being as Consciousness. One should pray 
for ever to this Consciousness, enshrined in one- 
self, for knowledge, devotion, faith, love, etc.; 
and this should be done constantly; one should 
pray for knowledge and devotion at all times, 
whether one is eating, reclining, roaming about, 
.sitting, or standing. The Master used to say, 
“So long as the idea of ‘there’ (i.e. distance 
from God) persists, it is ignorance; and when 
it is ‘here and here’ (i.e, immediate presence of 
God), then is it knowledge”.’ 

December 9, 1929 

When he came down from the shrine after 

V* . 

his meditation, he began singing a song all by 
himself: ‘Kali, you became Krsna, dancing the 



rdsalUa at Vrndavana.’ As he could not remem- 
ber the whole song, he had a book of Ram- 
prasad’s songs brought to him, and then he had 
the whole of it sung by others: 

Kali, you became Krsna, dancing the rasa - 
Hla at Vrndavana. 

Then the Pranava sound appeared as though 
different from you, and various were your 
disports. 

Who indeed can understand this — so difficult 
and abstruse? 

Half of your body became then the excellent 
Radha, you yourself becoming a man and 
a woman. 

(As Kali) you had no cloth, and now you 
wore a yellow robe; your dishevelled hair 
now became tied like a crown ; and in hand 
you had a flute. 

Formerly, you enchanted Siva with your 
glances, 

And now with a black figure well defined, you 
enchanted the damsel Radha. 

Then your laugh was loud and struck terror, 
and now the sweet smile attracted a 
princess. 
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Once you danced in a current of blood, now 
the river Yamuna became dear to you. 

Prasad (Ramprasad) smiles, and is highly 
elated at this. 

I have understood, Mother, after a little 
thought, 

Siva and Kali, as well as Kali and Krsna, are 

J t ■ I / 

but one, though we understand it not. . . . 

January 1 , 1930 

Mahapurushji said: ‘Lady Minto once came 
with Miss Sorabji. I used to perform the wor- 
ship (of the Master) then. She hailed from 
a very high aristocratic family. Yet, she was 
so modest and so sweet in her talk. They had 
the id^a that Swamiji first started this organ iza* 
tion. To them I said in the course of conver- 
sation: “This organization was not brought into 
existence by us; the Master himself created it 
during his illness. In those days, he himself 
trained Swamiji and others as to how this organ- 
ization was to be built up and earned on. 
That was the real foundation of this monastery.” 
Lady Minto was surprised to hear this from me 
for the first time. Her belief was that Swamiji 
was the first founder.’ 

January 2 , 1930 

When I met him in the morning, Maha- 
purushji said : ‘I had no good sleep, particularly 
after 3 a.m. I saw Maharaj (Swami Brahma- 
nanda) in a dream. It seemed as though I had 
gone to the Varanasi Advaita Ashrama. 
Maharaj was there, and I talked with him lean- 
ing on a bolster. It delighted me immensely. . . . 

‘When I was in Allahabad, a Muslim singer 
used to come every morning, at 4 or 4-30 a.m., 
and start singing, sitting on the steps of a house 
on the Ganga: 

“Why need one care for the king of death, 

Who has taken hold of Rama.” . . . 

‘In those days, we all slept in winter under 
a big mosquito curtain on the floor of the 
Master’s room (at Dak shines war ) . Before we 
fell asleep, the Master would come to us to show 
how to lie down. He used to say that if one 
meditated on the Mother when lying on one’s 



back, one would have good dreams. One 
should have such thoughts. Ah, the love and 
affection he had for ust All the same, one had 
to be very careful when with him. . . . Some- 
times, we slept during summer on the eastern 
veranda, caring little for the mosquitos. He 
would ask Maharaj now and then to go home. 
But Maharaj would not always agree. . . . 

‘The Master looked upon Maharaj as a cow- 
herd boy of Vrndavana, a companion of Sri 
Krsna. Whenever he was not at Dakshineswar, 

nil / 

the Master felt unhappy. One night, he came 
to me on the veranda at 1 a.m. and said, “Would 
you sing to me of Gopala (Sri Krsna as a cow- 
herd boy) for a while?” I did so for about an 
hour. During some nights, when nobody else 
was there, the Master would call in the gate- 
keeper at dead of night and hear him sing 
Rama’s name — the name only and nothing else.’ 

January 3 , 1930 

Mahapurush Maharaj said : ‘M — - Bhatta- 

charya is full of kindness; you can hardly find 
another of his kind. When his only son died, 
his mind changed like this; and he became what 
you find him now. At first, he had no idea of 
having an adopted son. Anyway the boy is an 
excellent one. He is learning the business after 
passing the high school examination; M — * Babu 
did not allow him to read more 1 . The boy’s 
teacher instilled into him the idea of renuncia- 
tion. ... 

‘Unless a physician is kind-hearted, he counts 
for nothing. And it is sometimes seen that a 
man possesses kindness and other qualities, but 
he lacks piety, and has no faith in or love for 
God. Again, somebody may perform rites and 
ceremonies, but lacks kindness. There is no rule 
that religious observances will go hand in hand 
with generosity.’ 

/ 

* 

In connection with another topic, he 
said: ‘Everything works according to Her will. 
The bad becomes good and the good bad; and 
yet, all is good when looked at from the 
Mother’s point of view. To me the day that is 
gone by is blessed; and I am there so long as 
there are days like these to pass by.’ 
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January 7, 1930 

Mahapurush Maharaj said: ‘The worship of 
Mother Kali in connection with the birthday 
celebration of Sharat Maharaj (Swami Sarada- 
nanda) passed off excellently. The main func- 
tion in the life of the monastery is certainly the 
worship of the Mother. Everything is accom- 
plished when Her worship is performed. I took 
a pinch of each kind of prasdda (consecrated 
food). That is how it should be done; it is 
not good to take too much of it.’ 

The topic now changed. ‘I glanced through 
the book Mantrasakti as a whole’, he said. ‘It 
is well written — creditably done. The 

marriage vow is quite good. And the power of 
the mantra has been shown — the heroine bring- 
ing back to life her dead husband just like 
Savitri or Behula of old. It is good that such 
ideas should now be spread among the Hindus.* 

January 9, 1930 

‘What kind of monks did you find at Swarga- 
shram?’ he asked a monk just returned from 
Rishikesh. ‘I hope they do not behave like 
mere beggars. We noticed that at Husiarpur 
station some people changed their clothes from 
white to ochre, and went there (to Rishikesh) 
to spend some months as monks. Not- 
withstanding this, that is certainly a very help- 
ful place for spiritual practices for those who 
have real detachment.* 

In the course of another topic, he remarked: 
‘Out of evil cometh good. He worked hard, 
and he had a hankering for money; and hence 
the Master has arranged it so for him.* 

January 12, 1930 

% • 

To the monks who had just returned from the 
Kumbhainela (assemblage of monks every 
twelve years at the confluence of the Gariga and 
the Yamuna) at Allahabad, he said: ‘“Should 
one live at Prayaga (confluence) for a month 
during Magha (one attains great success)”— so 
the saying goes. Existence-Knowledge-Bliss! 
Siva, Siva! God is both with form and without 
form, and also beyond both. That is to say, He 
is known in meditation alone — “Known to the 



yogins in the midst of their yoga ” — no one can 
describe Him by word of mouth. It is the state 
of the highest samddhi without ideation (nirvi- 
kalpa) ; in it there is hidden everything. 

‘Three million people gathered at the 
Kumbha. Howsoever the Western influence 
may spread, these peculiarly Indian attitudes 
will persist. What a number of events I am re- 
minded of! I did not see Pavhari Baba, but 
saw Trailinga Swami twice — once seated and 
once reclining. I went to see Bhaskarananda 
Swami with Swamiji (Swami Vivekananda) , 
Gopal-Da (Swami Advaitananda), and Babu- 
ram Maharaj . (Swami Premananda) . . . . I 
heard of Chameli Puri rather late. He was a 
man of great renunciation. He distributed 
gram and molasses among the boys. He was 
devoted to the Mother of the Universe. He 
kept fasting during the nine days of navaratri. 
And there was Magniram Baba who observed a 
strict vow of life-long celibacy. He was a 
man of renunciation and holiness. But he could 
not rid himself of the conceit of being a 

Brahmin. Bhaskarananda Swami practised 

• * • • • 

great hardship and earned much fame. More 
than a dozen princes became his disciples. The 
Master went into samddhi when listening to 
the vind recital by Mahesh Babu of Varanasi, 
the maternal uncle of Pramada Mitra who had 
correspondence with Swamiji. I did not hear 
Mahesh Babu’s recital of vina, but Pramada 
Mitra, who had learnt from him, played for me 
one night.* 

January 13, 1930 

A devotee came in, saluted Maha- 
purushji, and then started for the shrine 
to pay respects to the Master. At this, 
he said ‘How strange! You ought to have 
saluted the Master first and then come to us. 
“By His light all these shine diversely’* — every- 
thing is illuminated by his light; “He shin- 
ing, all these shine” — all these stand re- 
vealed because He reveals Himself — all these, 
these trees and bushes, flowers and fruits, de- 
votees, myself, and all persons. All these have 
existence because of Him; apart from Him 
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nothing whatsoever exists. He is Existence it- 
self; Rama exists, Hari exists, the moon exists, 
the sun exists, the world exists, as a result of 
some limitation put around that Existence. He 
exists, and so everything else exists by holding 
on to Him. Again, He is Existence-Knowledge- 
Rliss. For unless Existence is associated with 
Consciousness, that Existence has no reality at 
all. That is why Existence and Consciousness 
remain in identity. Again, where there is Exist- 
ence-Knowledge, Bliss also must be present. 
After all, what is it that one feels as the want 
of bliss? It means simply the absence of 
reality and consciousness. And unhappiness 
increases as reality and consciousness recede. I 
bless you all that your faith in, and devotion 
towards,* Him may be as unshakable and un- 
swerving as the mount Sumeru.’ 

January 14, 1930 

It was Hari Maharaj ’s (Swami Turiya- 
-nanda’s) birthday, it being the fourteenth day 
of the bright fortnight of Pausa. Many devotees 
gathered at the monastery. In the afternoon, 
several monks assembled on the western veranda 
of the monastery, and among them sat many of 
the seniors. They were waiting for Maha- 
purush Maharaj, who was to speak to them. 
Silence reigned all around. When he arrived, 
all stood up to greet him ; and they all sat down, 
as he seated himself in an easy chair. He then 
went on talking in his usual way: 

‘This is the birthday of Hari Maharaj. How 
auspicious it is ! He was a great saint, pure 
and holy like Sukadeva. He used to read the 
GUa and the Vivekacudamani from his very 
boyhood. He committed these books to memo- 
ry. He was given to meditation, he loved 
solitude, and he was a yogin engaged in spiritual 
practices for ever. Swamiji took him to America 
by force. Being of an orthodox temperament, 



he could not be easily prevailed upon to go. 
But there was one thing — he loved Swamiji very 
much ; and so he could not resist him for long. 
He was in that country (U. S. A.) for about 
three years. Coming in contact with him, some 
people changed their course of life totally. 
When returning to India, he was terribly 
shocked to hear at Rangoon of the passing away 
of Swamiji, for he had many things to tell 
Swamiji. After reaching here, he stayed just 
for a few days and then left for Vrindaban, 
accompanied by Krishnalal (Swami Dhira- 
nanda). He lived for five years in those parts. 
He spent a considerable period in spiritual 
practices at Bulandshahr and Nangal and other 
places on the Ganga near about Hardwar. 

‘And what a deep love he had for the 
organization ! For this organization came into 
being through the will and order of the Master. 
What a love Swamiji also had for this Order ! 
Hari Maharaj very much liked the instructions 
they had both left for the Order. And quite 
considerable was the amount of good he did 
for a number of people at Varanasi even during 
his closing year's. There was not the least dark 
spot in his life ; it was all white, pure, and holy. 
In his life, yoga, devotion, knowledge, and 
selfless work, all found a synthesis. It is a 
duty for you all to study the great qualities of 
his life. Such a study will ennoble and uplift 
you. Consider the great love Maharaj (Swami 
Brahmananda) had for him. They spent five 
years together in the Punjab, Sind, Rajasthan, 
and other places. They loved each other very 
much. And yet they practised silence so 
thoroughly at times that, though they were 
together all the time, they would not speak 
with each other for a week at a stretch. 
Maharaj said that it was most difficult to under- 
stand all the moods of Hari Maharaj.’ 




BREATHING * 



By Swami Vivekananda 



Breathing exercises have been very popular 
in India from the most ancient times, so much 
so [that] they form a part of their religion, just 
as going to church and repeating certain prayers. 
... I will try to bring those ideas before you. 

I have told you how the Indian philosopher 
reduces the whole universe into two parts — 
prana and akasa. 

Prana means force — all that is manifesting 
itself as movement or possible movement, force, 
or attraction. . . . Electricity, magnetism, all the 
movements in the body, all [the movements] in 
the mind — all these are various manifestations 
of one thing called prana . The best form of 
prana , however, is in [the brain,] manifesting 
itself as light [of understanding]. This light is 
under the guidance of thought. 

The mind ought to control every bit of prana 
that has been worked up in the body. . . . [The] 
mind should have entire control of the body. 
That is not [the case] with all. With most of 
us it is the other way. The mind should be 
able to control every part of [the body] just at 
will. That is reason, philosophy; but [when] 
we come to matters of fact, it is not so. For 
you, on the other hand, the cart is before the 
horse. It is the body mastering die mind. If 
my finger gets pinched, I become sorry. The 
body works upon the mind. If anything hap- 
pens which I don’t like to happen, I am wor- 
ried; my mind [is] thrown off its balance. The 
body is master of the mind. We have become 
bodies. We are nothing else but bodies just 
now. 

Here [comes] the philosopher to show us the 
way out, to teach us what we really are. You 
may reason it out and understand it intellec- 
tually, but there is a long way between intel- 

% • 

* Reproduced from Vedanta and the West , publish- 
ed by the Vedanta Society of Southern California, 
Hollywood, U.S.A. The copyright of this lecture 
belongs to the Society. 



lectual understanding and the practical realiza- 
tion of it. Between the plan of the building 
and the building itself there is quite a long dis- 
tance. Therefore there must be various methods 
[to reach the goal of religion]. In the last 
course, we have been studying the method of 

4 • 

philosophy, trying to bring every tiling under 
control, once more asserting the freedom of the 
soul by customs of its own conquering the body 
without its help. It is very difficult. This 
way is not for [every] body. The embodied mind 
tries it with great trouble. 19 

A little physical help will make the mind com- 
fortable. What would be more rational than to 
have the mind itself accomplish the tiling? But 
it cannot. The physical help is necessary for 
most of us. The system of raja-yoga is to util- 
ize these physical helps, to make use of the 
powers and forces in the body to produce cer- 
tain mental states, to make the mind stronger 
and stronger until it regains its lost empire. By 
sheer force of will if anyone can attain to that, 
so much the better. But most of us cannot, so 
we will use physical means, and help the will 
on its way. 

. . . The whole universe is a tremendous case 

* 

of unity in variety. There is only one mass of 
mind. Different [states] of that mind have dif- 
ferent names. [They are] different little whirl- 
pools in this ocean of mind. We are universal 
and individual at the same time. Thus is the 
play going on. ... In reality this unity is never 
broken. [Matter, mind, spirit are all one.] 

All these are but various names. There is 
but one fact in the universe, and we look at it 
from various standpoints. The same [fact] look- 
ed at from one standpoint becomes matter. The 
same one from another standpoint becomes 
mind. There are not two things. Mistaking 
the rope for the snake, fear came [to a man] 
and made him call somebody else to kill the 
snake. [His] nervous system began to shake ; 
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his heart began to beat. . . . All these manifesta- 
tions [came] from fear, and he discovered it was 
a rope, and they all vanished. This is what 
we see in reality. What even the senses see— 
what we call matter — that [too] is the Real; 
only not as we have seen it. The mind [which] 
saw the rope [and] took it for a snake was not 
under a delusion. If it had been, it would not 
have seen anything. One thing is taken for an- 
other, not as something that does not exist. 
What we see here is body,, and we take the 
Infinite as matter. ... We are but seeking that 
Reality. We are never deluded. We always 
know truth, only our reading of truth is mistaken 
at times. You can perceive only one thing at 
a time. When I see the snake, the rope has 
vanished entirely. And when I see the rope, 
the snake has vanished. It must be one 
thing. ... 

When we see the world, how can we see 
God? Think in your own mind. What is 
m.eant by the world is God as seen as all things 
[by] our senses. Here you see the snake; the 
rope is not. When you know the Spirit, every- 
thing else will vanish. When you see the Spirit 
itself, you see no matter, because that which 
you called matter is the very thing that is Spirit. 
All these variations are [superimposed] by our 
senses. The same sun, reflected by a thousand 
little wavelets, will represent to us thousands of 
little suns. If I am looking at the universe 
with my senses, I interpret it as matter and force. 

It is one and many at the same time. The 

% 

manifold does not destroy the unity. The 
millions of waves do not destory the unity of the 
ocean. It remains the same ocean. When 
you look at the universe, remember that we can 
reduce it to matter or to force. If we increase 
the velocity, the mass decreases. . . . On the other 
hand, we can increase the mass and decrease the 
velocity. . . . We may almost come to a point 
where all the mass will entirely disappear. . . . 

Matter cannot be said to cause force, nor [can] 
force [be] the cause of matter. Both are so 
[related] that one may disappear in the other. 
There must be a third [factor], and that third 



something is the mind. You cannot produce the 
universe from matter, neither from force. Mind 
is something [which is] neither, force nor matter, 
yet begetting force and matter all the time. In 
the long run, mind is begetting all force, and that 
is what is meant by the universal mind, the 
sum total of all minds. Everyone is creating, 
and [in] the sum total of all these creations, you 
have the universe — unity in diversity. It is one 

and it is many at the same time. 

* 

The personal God is only the sum total of all, 
and yet it is an individual by itself, just as you 
are the individual body of which each cell is an 
individual part itself. 

Everything that has motion is included in 
prana or force. [It is] this prana which is 
moving the stars, sun, moon; prana is gravita- 
tion. . . . 

All forces of nature, therefore, must be creat- 
ed by the universal mind. And we, as little bits 
of mind, [are] taking out that prana from 
nature, working it out again in our own nature, 
moving our bodies and manufacturing our 
thought. If [you think] thought cannot be 
manufactured, stop eating for twenty days and 
see how you feel. Begin today and count, 

. . . Even thought is manufactured by food. 
There is no doubt about it. 

Control of this prana that is working every- 
thing, control of this prana in the body, is call- 
ed pranayama. We see with our common sense 
that it is the breath [that] is setting everything 
in motion. If I stop breathing, I stop. If the 
breath begins, the [body] begins to move. What 
we want to get at is not the breath itself; it is 
something finer behind the breath. 

[There was once a minister to a great king. 
The] king, displeased with the minister, ordered 
him to be confined in the top of [a very high 
tower. This was done, and the minister was 
left there to perish. His wife came to the tower 
at night and called to her husband.] The 
minister said to her, ‘No use weeping’. He 

• .a . 

told her to take a little honey, [a beetle], a 
pack of fine thread, a ball of twine, and a rope. 
She tied the fine thread to one of the legs of 
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the beetle and put honey on the top of its head 
and let it go. [The beetle slowly crept on- 
wards, in the hope of reaching the honey, until 
at last it reached the top of the tower, when the 
minister grasped the beetle, and got possession 
of the silken thread, then the pack thread, then 

the stout twine, and lastly of the rope. The 

* 

minister descended from the tower by means of 
the rope, and made his escape. In this body 
of ours the breath motion is the ‘silken thread’; 
by laying hold of it we grasp the pack thread 
of the nerve currents, and from these the stout 
twine of our thoughts, and lastly the rope of 
prana, controlling which -we reach freedom. 
(See The Complete Works of Swami Viueka- 
nanda, I. pp. 143-44.)] 

By the help of things on the material plane, 
we have to come to finer and finer [perceptions]. 
The universe is one, whatever point you touch. 
All the points are but variations of that one 
point. Throughout the universe is a unity [at 
bottom]. . . . Even through such a gross thing 
as breath. I can get hold of the Spirit itself. 

By the exercise of breathing, we begin to feel 
all the movements of the body that we [now] 
do not feel. As soon as we begin to feel them, 
we begin to master them. Thoughts in the germ 
will open to us, and we will be able to get hold 
of them. Of course, not all of us have the 
opportunity nor the will nor the patience nor the 
faith to pursue such a thing; but there is the 
common-sense idea that is of some benefit to 
everyone. 

The first benefit is health. Ninety-nine per 
cent of us do not breathe at all properly. We 
do not inflate the lungs enough. . . . Regularity 
[of breath] will purify- the body. It quiets the 
mind. . . . When you are peaceful, your breath is 
going on peacefully, [it is] rhythmic. If the 
breath is rhythmic, you must be peaceful. When 
the mind is disturbed, the breath is broken. 
If you can bring the breath into rhythm forcibly 

by practice, why can you not become peaceful? 

* 

When you are disturbed, go into the room and 
close the door. Do not try to control the mind, 
but go on with rhythmic breathing for ten 



minutes. The heart will become peaceful. 
These are common-sense benefits that come to 
everyone. The others belong to the yogi. . . , 



Deep-breathing exercises [are only the first 

step]. There are about eighty-four [postures for] 

* / 

various exercises. Some [people] have taken up 
this breathing as the whole [pursuit] of life. 
They do not do anything without consulting 
the breath. They are all the time [observing]- 
in which nostril there is more breath, When it 
is the right, [they] will do certain things, and 
when [it is] the left, they do other things. When 
[the breath is] flowing equally through both 
nostrils, they will worship. 



When the breath is coming rhythmically 
through both nostrils, that is the time to control 
your mind. By means of the breath, you can 
make the currents of the body move through 
any part of the body, just [at] will. Whenever 
[any] part of the body is ill, send the prana to 
that part, all by the breath. 



Various other things are done. There are 
sects who are trying not to breathe at all. They 
would not do anything that would make them 
breathe hard. They go into a sort of trance. 
... Scarcely any 'part of the body [functions]. 
The heart almost ceases [to beat]. . . . Most of 
these exercises are very dangerous; the higher 
methods [are] for acquiring higher powers. 
There are .whole sects trying to [lighten] the 
whole body by withdrawal of breath, and then 
they will rise up in the air. I have never seen 
anyone rise. ... I have never seen anyone fly 

• • i 

through the air, but the books say so. I do not 
pretend to know everything. All the time I 
am seeing most wonderful things. . . . [Once I 
observed a] man bringing out fruits and flowers, 
etc. [out of nowhere]. 



% 

. . . The yogi, when he becomes perfect, can 
make his body so small it will pass through this 
wall — this very body. He can become so heavy, 
two hundred persons cannot lift him. He will 
be able to fly through the air if he likes. [But] 
nobody can be as powerful as God himself. If 

they could, and one created, another could 

• • 

• * * • 
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This is in the books. I can [hardly] believe 
them, nor do I disbelieve them. What I have 
seen I take. . , . 

If the study of things in this world is possible, 
it is not by competition, it is by regulating the 

to 

mind. Western people say, ‘That is our nature; 
we cannot help it’. Studying your social prob- 
lems, you cannot solve them either. In some 
things, you are worse off than we are, . . . and 
all these things do not bring the world anywhere 
at all. ... 

The strong take everything; the weak go to 
the wall. The poor are waiting. . . . The man 
who can take will take everything. The poor 
hate £hat man. Why? Because they are wait- 
ing their turn. All the systems they invent, 
they all teach the same thing. The problem can 
only be solved in the mind of man. . . . No law 
will ever make him do what he does not want 
to do. ... It is only if [man] wills to be good that 
he will be good. All the law and juries . . . 
cannot make him good. The almighty man 
says, ‘I do not care’. . . . The only solution is 
if we all want to be good. How can that be 
done ? 

All knowledge is within [the] mind. Who saw 
knowledge in the stone or astronomy in the 
star? It is all in the human being. 

Let us realize [that] we are the infinite power. 
Who can put a limit to the power of mind? Let 
us realize we are all mind. Every drop has the 
whole of the ocean in it. That is the mind of 
man. The Indian mind reflects upon these 
[powers and potentialities] and wants to bring 
[them] all out. For himself he doesn’t care what 
happens. It will take a great length of time 
[to reach perfection]. If it takes fifty thousand 
years, what of that ! . . . 

The very foundation of society, the very form- 
ation of it, makes the defect. [Perfection] is 
only possible if the mind of man is changed, if 
he, of his own sweet will, changes his mind; 
and the great difficulty is, neither can he force 

his own mind. 

% 

You may not believe in all the claims of this 



raja-yoga. It is absolutely necessary that every 
individual can become divine. That is only 
[possible] when every individual has absolute 
mastery over his own thoughts. . . . [The 
thoughts, the senses] should be all my servants, 
not my masters. Then only is it possible that 
evils will vanish. ... 

Education is not filling the mind with a lot of 
facts. Perfecting the instrument and getting 
complete mastery of my own mind [is the ideal 
of education]. If I want to concentrate my 
mind upon a point, it goes there, and the mo- 
ment I call, it is free [again]. ... 

That is the great difficulty. By great struggle 
we get a certain power of concentration, the 
power of attachment of the mind to certain 
things. But then there is not the power of de- 
tachment. I would give half my life to take my 
mind off that object ! I cannot. It is the power 
of concentration and attachment as well as the 
power of detachment [that we must develop]. 
The man equally powerful in both — that man 
has attained manhood. You cannot make him 
miserable even if the whole universe tumbles 
about his ears. What books can teach you that? 
You may read any amount of books.. . . Crowd 
into the child fifty thousand words a moment, 
teach him all the theories and philosophies. . . . 
There is only one science that will teach him 
facts, and that is psychology. . . . And the work 
begins with control of the breath. 

Slowly and gradually you get into the cham- 
bers of the mind and gradually get control of the 
mind. It is a long, [hard struggle]. It must 
not be taken up as something curious. When 
one wants to do something, he has a plan. 
[Raja-yoga] proposes no faith, no belief, no God. 
If you believe in two thousand gods, you can 
try that. Why not? . . . [But in raja-yoga] it is 
impersonal principles. 

The greatest difficulty is what? We talk and 
theorize. The vast majority of mankind must 
deal with things that are concrete. For the dull 
people cannot see all the highest philosophy. 
Thus it ends. You may be graduates [in] all 
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sciences in the world, , . . but if you have not 
realized, you must become a baby and learn. 

... If you give them things in the abstract 
and infinite, they get lost. Give them things a 
little at a time. You take so many breaths, 
you do this. They go on to understand it and 
find pleasure in it. These are the kindergartens 
of religion. That is why breathing exercises will 
be so beneficial. I beg you all not to be only 
curious. Practise a few days, and if you do not 
find any henefit, then come and curse me. . . . 

The whole universe is a mass of energy, and 
it is present at every point. One grain is enough 
for all of us, if we know how to get what there 
is. . . . 

This having to do is the poison that is killing 
us . . . what pleases slaves. ... I am free! What 
I do is my play. Having a little fun — that is 
all. ... 

The departed spirits — they are weak, are 
trying to get vitality from us. . . . 

Spiritual vitality can be given from one mind 
to another. The man who gives is the guru . 
The man who receives is the disciple. That is 
the only way spiritual truth is brought into the 
world. 

[At death] all the senses go into the [mind] 
and the mind goes into prana , vitality. The 
soul goes out and carries part of the mind 
out with him. He carries a certain part of the 
vitality, and he carries a certain amount of very 
fine material also, as the germ of the spiritual 



body. The prana cannot exist without some 

sort of [vehicle]. — It gets lodgement in the 

* 

thoughts, and it will come out again. So you 
manufacture this new body and new brain. 

Through that it will manifest. . . . 

• % 

[Departed spirits] cannot manufacture a body; 
and those that are very weak do not remember 
that they are dead. ... They try to get more 
enjoyment from this life by getting into the 
bodies of others, and any person who opens his 

t , 

body to them runs a terrible risk. They seek 
his vitality. ... 

In this world nothing is permanent except 
God. . . . Salvation means knowing the truth. 
We do not become anything; we are what we 
are. Salvation by faith and not by work. It 
is a question of knowledge ! You must know 
what you are, and it is done. The dream 
vanishes. This you [and others] are dreaming 
here. When they die, they go to heaven. They 
live in that dream, and [when it ends] they take 
a nice body [here], and they are good people 
[and give in charity. But that does not lead 
to knowledge. When will they learn] that 
charity is not making hospitals! 

[The wise man says,] ‘All these [desires] have 
vanished from me. This time I will not go 
through all this paraphemalia. , He tries to get 
knowledge and struggles hard, and he sees what 
a dream, what a nightmare this is [this mul- 
tiplicity], and working up heavens and worlds 
and worse. He laughs at it. 
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Kasminnu bhagavo vijnate sarvamidarh vijnatam bhavati — What is that by knowing 
which everything in this universe is known? 

— Mui}daka Upanifad , 1.1.3. 

Atmano va are darsanena sravaiyena mat yd vijnanenedam sarvam viditam — By the 
realization of the Self, my dear, through hearing, reflection, and meditation, all this is 
known, 

— Brhaddranyaka Upanifad, II.4.5. 



I 

Religion is the pivot round which the Indian 
life rotates. From time immemorial, the best 
minds of India have been pre-occupied with the 

2 



spiritual quest. Age after* age, in almost every 
century and generation, a succession of spirit- 
ually keen minds have appeared on the Indian 
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soil and sought an answer to the timeless ques- 
tion: What is that by knowing which every- 
thing in this universe is known? This has been 
the paramount question of the soul of India 
through the ages. And in the course of her 
long history, this search for the ultimate Truth 
has found expression in multifarious forms of 
religious attitude and devotional feeling that are 
characteristic of the soul of India. 

The several systems of philosophic thought 
that developed in this land; the various religious 
schools, sects, and cults that are prevalent all 
over the country; the growth of its vast and 
varied devotional literature; its music, art, and 
architecture, all aimed at depicting the devo- 
tional fervour of the human soul; and, indeed, 
all the religious and spiritual values which the 
Indian mind cherishes and holds as sacred — all 
these are but different expressions of this eternal 
quest of the soul of India at different stages of 
its emotional, intellectual, and intuitive develop- 
ment. In other words, spiritual striving has 
been the keynote of Indian life, and in this 
realm, its insight has been astounding, and its 
achievement almost unparalleled. Witness what 
the distinguished orientalist Max Muller says in 
this respect: ‘If one would ask me under what 
sky the human mind has most fully developed 
its precious gifts, has scrutinized most profoundly 
the greatest problems of life, and has, at least for 
some, provided solutions which deserve to be ad- 
mired even by those who have studied Plato and 
Kant, I would indicate India. And if one would 
ask me which literature would give us back (us, 
Europeans, who have been exclusively fed on 
Greek and Roman thought, and on that of a 
Semitic race) the necessary equilibrium in order 
to make our inner life more perfect, more com- 
prehensive, more universal, in short, more 

human, a life not only' for this life, but for a 

% 

transformed and eternal life, once again I would 
indicate India.’ That is the rich heritage which 
our forbears have left for posterity, of which 
we are proud, and to preserve it intact and to 
enrich it by our own contributions is our sacred 
duty. 

The spiritual heritage of India is like a mighty 
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stream, to which several tributaries, big and 
small, have contributed their own quota. In 
our study here, we shall focus our attention only 
on the major tributaries, leaving out of consider- 
ation minor brooks and rivulets which have no 
doubt contributed in no insignificant measure to 
the enrichment of the variegated culture of the 
Indian people. 

Let us begin our story from the very begin.- 
ning, namely, from the dim ages of Vedic an- 
tiquity, into which history cannot penetrate. 
Even in those distant ages, the spiritual quest of 
the Indian mind had greatly advanced, and was 
pursued in all earnestness and fervour. The 
Rg-Veda Sarhhita , which is considered to be the 
oldest religious literature extant in the world, 
records in excellent poetry the achievements and 
experiences of the human soul in its search -after 
the ultimate Reality behind the world. A 
keen observer that the Vedic rsi was, the beauty 
of nature and the perfect order in the universe 
did not escape his curious but ever watchful 
eyes. He began to inquire into the mystery 
behind the natural phenomena and arrived at 
certain conceptions regarding them. We are 
introduced to certain pre-Vedic gods who con- 
tinue to be adored and praised; then we have 
the Vedic gods themselves who are looked upon 
as presiding over the various forces and func- 
tions of nature. Gods like Mitra and Varuna 
not only bring about rta or nature’s recurring 
rhythm or ordered course, but also maintain 
moral order in the universe. (Some of the most 
important gods and goddesses mentioned in the 
Vedas are f : Aditi, Agni, Brahma, Brhaspati, 

Indra, Marut, Mitra, Prajapati, Rudra, Saras- 
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vatl, Savitr (Surya), Soma, Usas, Varuna, 
Vayu, and Visnu.) But the mind of the rsi, 
which was out to seek the god of gods or the 
god above all gods, was not satisfied with this 
plurality of gods. There are even attempts in 
the Vedic hymns to bring the various gods under 
one conception. We have there the conception of 
Visvedevas (All-gods) in which all the gods are 
put together. The next step is to declare that 
the great divinity of the gods is one. A well- 
known passage of the Rg-Veda reads: ‘To what 
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is one, sages give many a name: they call 
Him Agni, Yama, and Matarisvan.’ Thus by 
gradual stages, by discovering the underlying 
unity of the different conceptions of godhead, 
the Vedic seer arrived at the idea of the one 
God. 

The evolution of the conception of God — 
from the multiplicity of gods to the idea of one 
God, and later on in the Upanisads to the con- 
cept of the unity of Being, which is spiritual, 
one, eternal, and all-pervading — is the most 
arresting subject of the Vedic literature. From 
pluralism to monism was a very high step, which 
the Vedic seer scaled, and later he successfully 
reached the summit, when he arrived at the 
absolute non-dualism of the Upanisads. 

In the Samhitas, we have not only hymns 
which are meant for the glorification of the 
Vedic gods and goddesses, but also hymns which 
have the characteristic of speculative thought. 
The well-known Nusadlya-sukta, for instance, 
is one among the latter group 1 , and such hymns 
have been termed as ‘philosophical hymns’. It 
is hymns of this category that point to the 
speculative aspect of the introspective mind 
of the Vedic seer. They form, as it were, the 
foundation and the inspiration for the grand 
philosophy and mysticism of the Upanisads, 
whose teachings, we may add, sustain the spirit- 
ual life of India even today, despite the wide 
gulf of scores of centuries that intervenes 
between their time and ours. 

Intervening the Samhitas and the Upanisads, 
we have a class of literature in the Vedas, called 
the Brahmanas, which contains chiefly sacri- 
ficial songs and litanies that are meant for defi- 
nite ritualistic purposes. These sacrifices are 

performed in order to propitiate the gods, so 
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that they, in return, may confer on man health, 
wealth, and happiness. Not until we come to 
the pinnacle of Vedic thought, Vedanta — the 
Upanisads — where human insight and intuition 
penetrate deep into the core of Reality, is the 
mystery of the universe unravelled. Before the 
keen intelligence and the searching and pure 
mind of the Upanisadic sage, the ultimate 
Truth, which is Existence -Knowledge-Bliss 



Absolute, stands revealed in all its native 

♦ 

splendour and essential nature. 
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In the Upanisads, the seer in his quest reaches 
the spiritual summit, beyond which there is 
nothing higher to be attained. The grandest 
teachings of the Upanisads are expressed in 
wonderfully simple words. The unity of Being, 
ultimate and absolute, is proclaimed in no un- 
certain terms; this Being or Sat is the spiritual 
essence and basis of the entire universe. All 
visible forms are only appearances, and their 

basic reality is only that Being. In truth, apart 

• : 

from that Being, there is no other existence. 

In charming poetry and figurative language, 
through dialogues and discussions, through 
stories and narratives, presenting characters of 
men and women who were themselves the 
exemplars of their teachings, the Upanisads 
describe in many ways their chief theme, name- 
ly, the essential unity of Being, which is spirit- 
ual and universal, and the fundamental purity, 
divinity, and perfection of the human soul, 
which is nothing but a reflection, a spark of the 
absolute Being, Brahman. The Atman, the 
Self in man, is, in. reality, nothing but Brahman. 
Its embodied state is only apparent, relative, 
and temporal. With the dawn of true under^ 
standing regarding its real nature, engendered 
by spiritual practices, the Self in man pierces 
through the veil of ignorance that hides its 
vision and becomes aware of its unity and iden- 
tity with the all -pervading, eternal, and infinite 
Brahman. The Atman, indeed, is Brahman, 
which alone is real. All else is an appearance. 

To aid the human soul in its search after its 

• • . * * 

essential spiritual nature is, then, the end and 

aim of the Upanisads. 

• * 

The Upanisads affirm that behind all diver- 
sity, behind all this manifold manifestation, 
there is only one basic Reality, which is divine. 
Divinity is the basis of this world, its very soul, 
its very essence. The appearance of multiplic- 

• * m • • 

ity is relative, not absolute. Diversity appears 

because of our non-perception of its spiritual 

* . • w • « 

basis, which is one and not many. Once the 
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spirit is perceived, the outer crust of name and 
form will disappear. To the spiritually awak- 
ened, the world does not have any mundane at- 
traction. He sees Brahman only everywhere 
and in everything. Brahman is all, and per- 
vades everything. The Katha Upanisad says: 
‘Just as fire, though one, having entered the 
world, assumes separate forms in respect of 
different shapes, similarly, the Self inside all 
beings, though one, assumes a form in respect 
of each shape; and yet It is outside.’ ‘He is 
hidden in all beings. ... By the seers of subtle 
things, He is seen through a pointed and fine 
intellect.* 

The central theme of the Vedantic thought is 
beautifully expressed in the very first verse of 
the Isavasya Upanisad, which is traditionally 
enumerated as the first of the ten major 
Upanisads. Its opening statement ‘Isavasyam- 
idam sarvam * proclaims the fundamental unity 
of all existence and says that it is divine. Every- 
thing is enveloped by God; everything is divine. 
Matter is not ; only spirit is. Break through the 
outer form and enter into the spiritual core. 
Perception of the spirit is the goal of life. This 
is the whole scope of religion, the aim of all 
spiritual endeavour, according to the Indian 
thought at its best. Regarding this passage of 
the Isavasya Upanisad , Gandhiji says: ‘If all 

the Upanisads and all other scriptures happened 

* 

all of a sudden to be reduced to ashes, and if 
only the first verse in the Isa U panisad were left 
intact in the memory of the Hindus, Hinduism 
would live for ever.* 

When the spiritual oneness is perceived every- 
where, there is no cause for sorrow or misery, 

/ m 

which are caused by the notion of duality and 
separateness. The Isa U panisad says : ‘He who 
sees all beings in the very Self, and the Self in 
all beings, feels no hatred by virtue of that 
realization. When to the man of realization 
all beings become the very Self, then what delu- 
sion and what sorrow can there be for that 
seer of oneness?’ The Kena Upanisad in a 
grand style shows that the ultimate Reality is 
the origin, ground, and goal of all our sense per- 



ceptions. It says that ‘Brahman alone is really , 
known, when It is known with each state of 
consciousness’. The Taittiriya Upanisad asks 
us to ‘seek to know that from which all these 
beings take birth, that by which they live after 
being born, that towards which they move and 
into which they merge’, and finally says that 
It is Brahman. Brahman is both the cause and 
the effect of this world. The effect, which is 
only a spatio-temporal appearance, is not dif- 
ferent from the cause. By knowing Brahman, 
the universe is known. The Chandogya Upani- 
sad illustrates this idea thus: ‘By knowing one 
lump of clay, all that is made of clay is known; 
for the modification is but an effort of speech, 
a name, and the only reality in it is clay.’ 

The Katha Upanisad, through the medium 
of a simple dialogue couched in sweet poetry 
and metaphorical language, presents a clear and 
unified exposition of the Vedantic thought. 
Starting with the question of the mystery of 
death, we are gradually led on to • profound 
spiritual truths. The innate purity of the Self 
and the unity of Being amidst apparent diver- 
sity are brought home to us again and again. 
This Upanisad exhorts man to wake up to his 
spiritual consciousness and asks him not to stop 
till the goal is reached, though the path lead- 
ing to the goal is said to be difficult to tread 
on, like walking on the edge of a sharp razor. 
It asserts that there is no diversity whatsoever, 
and adds further, ‘He who sees as though there 
is difference here travels from death to death’. 

The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, the biggest 
of all the Upanisads, says that the Self is the 
most beloved of all, for that is the nearest to us 
and the very essence of our being. A familiar 
passage of this Upanisad says: ‘It is not for the 
sake of all, my dear, that' all is loved, but for 
the sake of the Self that it is loved. The Self, 
my dear Maitreyi, should be realized — should 
be heard of, reflected on, and meditated upon.’ 
And this passage concludes by offering, as it 
were, the final answer to the spiritual quest of 
man: ‘By the realization of the Self, my dear, 
through hearing, reflection, and meditation, all 
this is known.’ 
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The celebrated mahavakyas (sacred dicta) of 
the Upanisads all unmistakably point to the 
unity of Being and the identity of the Atman 
and the Brahman, denying all duality or multi- 
plicity in manifestation. The chief concern of 
the Upanisads is the discovery of the eternal 
and fundamental spiritual reality behind man 
and nature, and to provide the human soul 
with inspiration for taking to the spiritual path 
which would lead to Self-realization. Self-reali- 
zation brings self -fulfilment; it leads to desireless- 
ness. There is no seeking thereafter, for one’s 

own Self is the repository of all truth, good- 

¥ 

ness, and beauty. And such is the acme of 
spiritual perfection . 



Ill 

The Vedas and the Upanisads are the. foun- 
tain-head of all later philosophic thought and 
religious life in India. The yearning of the 
human soul to realize the Infinite, which per- 
meates the Upanisadic atmosphere, continues 
throughout and expresses itself in diverse ways 
and forms in later times. The orthodox phi- 
losophies, which grew into definite systems of 
thought, all without exception swear by the 
Vedas and the Upanisads. The three Vedantic 
schools, systematically formulated by the three 
great Acary as— Sankara, Ramanuja, and 

Madhva — build their entire superstructure on 
the foundation of the Upanisads. The several 
religious schools that flourish on the soil of 
India, and come under the general name of 
Hinduism, trace their origin to the Vedic reli- 
gion itself. The Vedic gods later appear in our 
mythological literature, much more magnified 
and with greater splendour. The Itihasas and 
the Puranas, which have contributed so much 
to the growth of popular Hinduism, all draw 
their inspiration from the Vedas and the Upani- 
sads. The latter-day minor sects and cults, 
which are but offshoots of the principal reli- 
gions of India, and which came into , being to 
meet the spiritual and religious needs of the 
different sections of her population, all look up 
to the same common source of our spiritual 
heritage. Even Jainism and Buddhism, which 



developed outside the pale of orthodox tradi- 
tion, and did not recognize the authority of the 
Vedas, could not remain completely free from 
the influence of certain doctrines which are 
fundamental to the Vedic religion and philos- 
ophy. 

In the course of the gradual evolution of the 
religio-philosophic thought of India, the bhakti 
element, which is noticeable in rudimentary 
form in the Samhitas, becomes its dominant 
feature. With bhakti becoming predominant 
in the religious life of the nation, there was an 
efflorescence of the human spirit, which gave 
expression to its emotional and spiritual cravings 
in several forms — in devotional literature, of 
hymns, songs, and lyrics, in art, and in architec- 
ture. Through the centuries, a huge volume of 
religious literature has accumulated in the differ- 
ent parts of the country, both in Sanskrit and 
in regional languages, which is noted for its 
deep devotional fervour, spiritual insight, and 
charming poetry. The songs of the classical 
music of India, both in its southern and north- 
ern variations, to put it in one word, are noth- 
ing but devotional. The poets and poetesses 
who composed these songs were themselves great 
saints, and sang the beauty of the divine vision 
they had as the crowning glory of their spiritual 
struggle. Saturated as they are with the deep 
devotional fervour of the saints who composed 
them, these songs even today stir the souls of 
those that listen to them, when they are sung in 
proper mood and atmosphere. As to the monu- 
ments of religious art and architecture, there is 
hardly any other country in the world which 
has so many of them sprinkled all over the 

s 

length and breadth of the land as in India. The 

temples of India are not only ‘the houses of gods 

and goddesses’, but they are also our national 

art galleries. The masterpieces of sculpture in 

these temples depict the entire mythology and 

the deeds of gods. Several of these temples even 

contain paintings of religious themes, or of 

anecdotes connected with our Itihasas and 

Puranas. 

# 

Thus, through all these avenues, the devotion- 
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al feeling of the human soul is sought to '.be 
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expressed. Whether it is in the hymns of the 
Vedic sage who praised the deities presiding 
over the natural phenomena; whether it is in 
the flashes of spiritual insight of the Upanisadic 

seer which penetrated into the core of Reality; 

^ • 

whether it is in the depiction of mythological 
personalities who were the embodiments of great 
moral principles and spiritual truths; whether 
it is in the devotional fervour that became the 
dominant feature of the latter-day religious 
schools, sects, and mystics ; whether it is in 
devotional songs, hymns, or lyrics; whether it 
is in sculpture, painting, or architecture — in all 
these, we notice that the mind of India is ever 
athirst for understanding and expressing the 
ultimate Truth that underlies everything in this 
universe. And that is the spiritual heritage of 
India. 

The spiritual tradition is a living one in 
India. Through the corridor of time, this 
precious heritage has been handed down from 
generation to generation in an unbroken suc- 
cession. Right from the beginning, the essential 
principles of spiritual life were exemplified in 
the lives of sages, seers, and saints who guided 
the general masses of our people on the path of 
righteousness and divine life. 

The sanctity that the Indian mind attaches 



to every object, animate or inanimate, springs 
from the Vedantic idea that all is divine. This 
distinctive attitude of the Indian mind is re- 
flected in its adoration of every object that is 
there in heaven or earth— the sun, moon, and 
stars; oceans and mountains; rivers and pools; 
animals and reptiles; trees and shrubs; men of 
extraordinary qualities, every one of these 
comes in for a share of divine honour and 
devout worship. 

% * 

To the Indian, human life is sacred. It is 
a spiritual sojourn on earth. Its purpose is to 
help the soul to seek its own divine nature and 
to get back to its source. Every act we do, every 
word we utter, every thought we think should 
become conducive to the gradual unfoldment 
of our inner spiritual being. - Religion provides 
_ all kinds, of aid in this process of the manifes- 
tation of the divine within. To outgrow the 
animal passions lurking in us, to sublimate all 
our human aspirations, and to become veritable 
divinities on earth is the message of the spiritual 
heritage of India. That mighty stream is 
flowing by. It is for us to have a dip in it 
and get refreshed, so that its sacred waters 
may cleanse us of all dross and make us the 
worthy inheritors of this invaluable spiritual 
heritage. 



SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND BANKIM CHANDRA 

By Sri Dayamoy Mitra 



One of the most remarkable interviews fully 
recorded in The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna is 
that between the Master and Bankim Chandra 
Chatter ji, the great novelist of Bengal, which 
took place, in 1884, at Adhar Sen’s house in 
Calcutta. The event is a complete drama in 
itself with a rising curve of interest, a climax, 
a ‘peripety’, and a sequel that brought a proud 
head low in submission. Adhar, a well-known 
devotee, was a Deputy Magistrate. He some- 
times invited the Master to his own home in 
Calcutta. On this occasion, he had invited, in 



addition to others, a few of his colleagues in 
office who felt curious to see the Paramahamsa 
about whom they had heard a good deal, ev- 

w 

idently from Adhar. Bankim was one of the 
party. He was not only a high-placed official, 
but a great novelist, a scholar and theologian, 
a champion of orthodox Hinduism, which he 
had reviewed in the light of the most advanced 
thought of the West of his day. One of the 
immortals of Bengali literature, his greatest 
claim to India-wide celebrity lies in his inculca- 
tion of the religion of patriotism. His composi- 
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tion of the visioned hymn c Vande Mataram * — 
now our national song — has appropriately given 
him the right to be called a c rsi ’ ; if we remem- 
ber the difference made between a rsi and a 

« ♦ 

saint by Sri Aurobindo. 1 

Bankim came to the Master not as a passive 
listener, but with all his scholarly pretensions 
which he thought gave him the right to dis- 
tinguish between the genuine and the fake in 
matters spiritual. He had come in a testing 
spirit, though he was a believer himself in self- 
less action and yogic sadhana , in his own way. 
The conversation between the two is important, 
particularly because it brings into focus the 
Master’s ability to judge a man accurately from 
his talk. He was weighed in the balance and 
told where he was wanting by a. man whom he 
had come to test and who knew nothing of him 
before, except that he* was a scholar and had 
written books. 

A singular fact to observe in the Master’s 
life is that all who were celebrities of his time 
in Bengal, the accredited leaders of thought and 
representative types, happened to meet him 
either through their own initiative or through 
the Master’s own seeking, to pass his test. They * 
had no idea, of course, that they were being 
tested, for most of them held the presumption 
that it was they who were taking the measure 
of a Paramahamsa, a God-crazy soul, a harm- 
less eccentric, and subject occasionally to 
‘epileptic fits’, perhaps, or some kind of nervous 
disorder. 

But Bankim was not altogether a doubting 
Thomas. He was in the right church but the 

4 

wrong pew, as they say. He was a great observ- 
er and a true judge of man himself; only his 

% 

approach to the Master was not very straight- 
forward to begin with. He was out to put a 
Paramahamsa through his facings. Firmly con- 
vinced of the truth of the theories he held, he 
was self-conscious to this extent, at least, that 
he was not going to be easily taken in or give 

1 ‘The Rishi is different from the saint. His life 
may not have been 1 distinguished by superior holiness, 
nor his character by ideal beauty. He is not- great 
by what he was himself, but by what he has expressed* 

(Sri Aurobindo, Bankim-Tilak-Dayanand, p. 7). 
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in to any chance Mahatma, whom Adhar in 
his naivete had taken for his Master. 

9 

Immediately after the introduction, 2 Sri 
Ramakrishna, remembering the name ‘Bankim’ 
(literally, bent) as applied to Sri Krsna, asked 
him good-humouredly what had made him a 
‘Bankim’. Bankim changed the theological 
turn of the question, and gave a rather perky 
reply, meant for wit, ‘Our white master’s boots 
have bent my body’. From one point of view, 
the answer was not without significance, because 
Bankim, the great patriot, always felt deeply the 
humiliation of his country’s subjection to a 
foreign power. The Master, as might be ex- 
pected, took no notice of it and went on in the 
high-pitched key with which he had begun. 
He went on to explain how Sri Krsna had be- 
come bent (‘Bankim’) through his love for 
Radha, and then on to deep symbolical truths 
about Sri Krsna as the Purusa (the male prin- 
ciple of the Godhead) and Srimati, Radha, as 
His Sakti (the female principle). He told how 
the one cannot be without the other, and one 
partook of the nature of the other as comple- 
mentary. Bankim had himself done a good bit 
of symbolical interpretation of mythology begin- 
ning from Vedic deities down to the Pauranic, 
but had not gone so deep as this fine exposition 

of the two-in-one in Sri Krsna and Radha. His 

• • • • 

speculations on Radha were confined to regard- 
ing her as an interpolated figure, symbolical no 
doubt, but certainly not canonical; besides, die 
was squeamish about the language Used in the 
Bhagavata portraying the relationship of Sri 

Krsna and the gopis. The Master’s exposition 

• * 

on pure abstract grounds raised the matter far 
above any touch of corporeality, and consequent- 
ly appealed to this critical squad, of whom 
Bankim was the leader. 

Sitting before the Master, they fell now to 
discussing among themselves the merits of the 

explication, in English, which, to say the least, 

* ... . * 

was extremely impolite, for he did not under- 
stand the language. But he was equal to the 

3 Vide The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, Chapter 34, 
for the whole of this discourse, from which eXcerpt 
have been used in a summary form. 
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occasion, and came out with a very appropriate 
story, which brought them to their senses. The 
story relates very humorously how a man who 
had his chin cut slightly by a barber, during a 
shave, had cried out ‘damn’ in English. This, 
of course, the barber did not understand, but it 
enraged him; and he demanded an explanation 
telling him in the meanwhile: ‘If “damn” 

means something good, then I am a “damn”, 
but if it means something bad, then you are a 
“damn”, your father is a “damn”, and all your 
ancestors are “damn”. The Master’s story 
brought loud roars of laughter from the assem- 
bled and made our ‘Board of Inquisitors’ look 
very foolish. The Paramahamsa had outwitted 
the professedly witty and clever. They had 
badly lost in the first round. They had no idea 
that even a Paramahamsa could be so dev- 
astatingly funny at their expense. 

Bankim, rather humbled, now asked him, 
‘Why don’t you preach, Sir?’ He had himself 
set up for a religious teacher for the Hindu 
public. The last journal which he had devoted 
to the purpose was named Prachar (literally, 
preaching). Gravely, the Master explained: 
‘It is only man’s vanity that makes him think 
of preaching. Mere preaching is useless. One 
should live the life and know God first.’ The 
most brilliant intellect discoursing on religion, 
not backed by God-vision or divine sanction, is 
as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. With 
the Master, the first things always came first: 
‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness’' — and with this also came the 
warning that men who aspire for God only be- 
come mad for the Divine, and must not be re- 
garded as demented or crazy or unbalanced, as 
worldly people are too prone to think. Bankim 
was a believer in teaching and preaching. To 
his credit, it must be said that orthodox Hindu- 
ism stood badly in need at the time of enlight- 
ened championship, and Bankim had taken that 
role on himself. He believed in propagating the 
faith. Besides, in common with the intellectuals 
of his day, he considered renunciation or ascet- 
icism like that of Buddha or Jesus or Gaitanya 
to be a sign of lopsided development. In his 



‘Religion of Culture’ (Anusilan), he wanted 
balanced growth of all the faculties implanted 
by nature in man. But he felt that the Parama- 
hamsa was opposed to his point of view alto- 
gether. He took these as home-thrusts, but how 
is it he knew? 

✓ 

Now it seemed as if Bankim had come to take 
lessons from him. He was faced with a set of 
questions, one leading to another: ‘You are a 

Pundit, tell me what you consider to be a man’s 
duty? What accompanies a man after his 
death ? What of the hereafter, do you know ?* 
No, he did not. He suddenly remembered the 
role he had come to play and replied without 
the least hesitation, ‘The hereafter! what is that, 
Sir?’, as if he had never given a thought to the 
matter . 3 We all dislike dissimulation instinc- 
tively, from whatever source it comes, but 
Bankim got more than =he had bargained for 
this time. Sri Ramakrishna went on: ‘There 

will be no more birth for those who attain 
knowledge, but for others, who do not, the game 
will continue, and they have to know the here- 
after. Men of knowledge have no more use for 
the world.* Bankim thought he had now en- 
trapped the Master in a fallacy. He blurted, 
‘But weeds too have no use’. Quick came the re- 
joinder: ‘A Jnani therefore is no weed, mind 
you. Analogies do not imply verisimilitude. 
You are a Pundit, you don’t know how anal- 
ogies are used.’ And then came another search- 
ing enquiry, ‘What would you think are man’s 
duties, therefore?’ Smarting under the Master’s 
remark about his ignorance of logic, the crest- 
fallen Bankim now displayed what amounts to 
vulgar levity in his answer: ‘Oh, as to that, I 

think it is nothing but devotion to food, sleep, 
and sex .’ 4 And this came from a supposedly 

8 A thinker and theologian like Bankim can never 
be expected to have been indifferent to the problem 
of life after death. In his writings, before 1884, he 
had discussed the matter on rationalistic grounds. 

* It has been suggested that Bankings flippancy can 
be explained on the ground of what he, as a great* 
writer, had felt — the filth and dross in human nature, 
which spoils our idealism at every turn. Some of his 
noblest characters suffer from this. So, he was being 
frank with himself. But this explanation is more in- 
genious than convincing. The low bantering spirit 
that Bankim displayed was entirely out of keeping 
with the situation here discussed. 
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great man who thought he was out to teach men 
a new version of the Hindu religion! The im- 
mediate reaction to this from the Master was a 
sharp rebuke: ‘Ah, you are belching what you 

eat all the time/ In saying this, the Master put 
on the pillory not only Bankim who was being 
blatantly impolite, but everyone of those who 
either openly or covertly lay down the law of 
true living for man in these terms. Enjoyment, 
pleasure, life of the senses, fulfilment of mere 
animal appetite, that is all this code of behaviour 
will allow man. Bankim was by no means a 
sybarite, but as modern psycho-pathologists have 
pointed out, our unconscious sometimes plays 
strange tricks with us, exposing a reality which 
we want to hide either under a garb of cynicism 
or under ‘floriferous philosophizings’. The 
Master capped his remarks in this connection 
with the example: ‘Kites and vultures soar 

very high indeed, but their gaze is fixed on the 
carrion below/ He knew when to be severe, 
and Bankim got exactly what he was asking for ; 
but a remarkable trait of the Master now came 
to the fore. He hurt when necessary, but knew 
how to assuage the hurt. Bankim was non- 
plussed when he found bastion after bastion of 
his carefully reared citadel of religion of sensi- 
bilities going down; but even before Bankim 
thought of apologizing for his rudeness — which 
he never did in so many words — the Master told 
him very humbly, ‘Please don’t take offence at 
my words’. It was then that his sense of what 
is proper awoke in Bankim, and he said, ‘Sir, 
I haven’t come here to hear sweet things’. 

The drama continued. When Sri Rama- 
krishna told Bankim of the snare of gold and 
sex, and how he regarded money while practis- 
ing austerities, the old Adam was out once more. 
‘Money, Sir, is not negligible, money helps us 
to be charitable/ ‘But who does charity to 
whom?’ said the Master. ‘It depends on the 
will of the Lord. Money has its uses, to be sure, 
for man in worldly life, but what good is wealth 
to the man who wants God-realization? Selfless 
charity is good, no doubt, but how many are 
capable of that? We give out of our pride, out 
of our egotism. Charity, in the long run, blesses 



the giver, not so much the one whom we help. 
Supposing God presented Himself to you, what 
would you have of Him? Hospitals, schools, 
dispensaries?’ 

The wheel came full circle when Bankim’s 
tremendous faith in intellectual culture as the 
foundation of religion came in for criticism, 
with the Master pointing out: ‘Some people 
think that God cannot be realized without the 
study of books. That, first of all, one should 
learn of this world and its creatures; that, first 
of all, one should study “science”. Which comes 
first, “science” or God? What do you say?’ 
Bankim was rather taken aback. This was pre- 
cisely the opinion that he held and had been 
teaching people so long through his writings. 
How did the Master know? 

As a theory of education, Bankim’s ‘Religion 
of Culture’ has its merits, but rationalistic 
thinkers on religion were at this time paying 
excessive regard to mere cultivation of the in- 
tellect. The Master took the Absolutist posi- 
tion always, particularly when he found some- 
one seriously endeavouring to know the Truth. 
Bankim was one of these rare souls, but he had 
pinned his faith on intellect as the only founda- 
tion of religion, and this was part of his belief, 
too, in evolutionary progress, a product of Victo- 
rian England. All relative values shed their 
mask of the Absolute under the Master’s scru- 
tiny. Mistakes in the confusion of values were 
always being made by our religious leaders at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. The 

greatest contribution that Sri Ramakrishna made 

% 

in this sphere was to teach these big men the 
much-needed lesson that all secular values must 
give way to the spiritual, and Bankim, who had 
won almost half the battle, was urged by the 
Master to progress in that direction only . 5 

s Bankim’s neo-Hinduism had elements in it of the 
speculations of Mill, Darwin, and Spencer; and in its 
aspect of moral and spiritual discipline, to which he 
gave the name ‘AnuSilan’ (culture), he was. indebted 
both to Comte and Professor Seeley, a historian whose 
books Ecce Homo and Natural Religion , once much 
read and admired, are now practically forgotten. But 
the profoundest influence which he set himself to ab- 
sorb and assimilate was that of Comte, echoes of whose 
Positive Polity and Religion are found everywhere in 
his writings on social, religious, political, and domestic 
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The event in its final stage shows Bankim in 
a much humbler attitude, when he said, ‘Sir, 
I am not such an idiot as you may think’. But 
this amounts also to a confession that he was 
playing a part. He also interposed one or two 
questions about how to progress towards God- 
realization, in the spirit of a true seeker for 
knowledge. The Master even sang for him and 
gently and gravely importuned him : ‘What will 
you gain by merely floating on the surface? 
Dive a little under the water. To get the real 
gem, you must dive deep.’ 

And before the curtain was finally rung down 
on this very thought-provoking drama of abso- 
lute sincerity versus intellectualism and make- 
believe, something very important for Bankim 
took place on the scene. Trailokya (a Brahmo 
devotee) had started singing. In a little while, 
Sri Ramakrishna stood up and lost conscious- 
ness. He was in samadhi. Bankim had never 
seen samadhi before. The sight of this ecstatic 
beatitude was so staggering that he forgot his 
bearings entirely. He got up and pushed his 
way through the crowd to have a closer view of 
the Master. To him, as he watched with rev- 
erential awe the human suddenly transmuted 

themes, and even in his novels Devi Caudhurant and 
Ananda Math. Though he tried to eliminate the 
secular utilitarianism of Mill, Bentham, and Comte 
from his system, his point of view remained shaky and 
uncertain — an amalgam of incompatibles. Strong in 
its humanistic aspect, the synthesis he attempted lacks 
the spiritual content that could come from transcen- 
dental God-vision only. 

A few days after this meeting of Bankim and Sri 
Ramakrishna, M, the writer of the Gospel , happened 
to read out to him certain portions of Bankings novel, 
Devi Caudhurant, which had just come out. The 
Master approved bits of it dealing with the spiritual 
training given to the girl-heroine of the novel, but was 
positively annoyed to hear that she was advised also 
to make a little display of clothes, pomp, and luxury, 
for ‘a little shop-keeping is necessary’. The Master 
spotted it at once as nothing but the taint of the 
worldly-minded (The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, 
p. 656, et seq.). 



into the Divine, came a sudden realization that 
not creature comforts, not calculation, not intel- 
lect, nor preaching, posing, or hankering for 
power and prestige matter when one wants to 
stand face to face with Reality. The thought- 
ful in Bankim was fully roused, and he read 
straight into the face of that great Silence, lit 
up with a divine smile, the meaning of what 
religion actually meant. In a flash perhaps, he 
understood what his laboriously acquired heap 
of intellectual wisdom had so far failed to yield. 
He was like one dazed. Plainly, visibly, a storm 
was raging in his soul. In its nature, it was the 
same kind of turmoil that another great intel- 
lectual giant of India had experienced on being 
brought into contact with the Master — Naren- 
dranath, his fellow-student and friend — a tur- 
moil the memory of which he carried all through 
the rest of his life. It is a clear call for trans- 
valuation. of all values hitherto held, but all that 
hear the call cannot immediately answer so 
tremendous a challenge of the Infinite in man. 

When departing from the Master, a little later, 
Bankim forgot even to pick up his shawl. Some- 
one had to run to return it to him. The knight, 
stripped of all his fighting armour, did not for- 
get to leave an invitation for the Master to his 
own home, a desire which remained unfulfilled. 

It was a very memorable meeting, indeed — - 
this of Bankim and Sri Ramakrishna, which 
brought into sharp prominence the values the 
Master stood for, pitted against those that 
Bankim, the protagonist of a new outlook on 
Hindu faith, was striving to disseminate, Bankim 
was a great soul. He was open-minded enough 
in acknowledging the Master’s greatness, too, 
by his behaviour in the end, but we have no 
means of determining what spiritual profit he 
reaped out of the illumination he gained on 
that very important day of his life. 



The essence of Sri Ramakrishna’s teaching is that one should give up all pride and 
egotism. A little meditation is no good. God cannot be realized through such lukewarm moods. 
One must yearn deeply, one must become restless. 

— - SWAMI PREM ANANDA 



Si VANANDALAHARI ; THE WAVE OF DIVINE BLISS— 1 

By Swami Vimalananda 



1 . ‘Poetry is the blossom and fragrance of all 
human knowledge, human thoughts, human 
passions, emotions, language.’ If this impres- 
sive definition by Coleridge is acceptable, we 
would naturally accord religious lyrics that 
depict the noblest of human thoughts and feel- 
ings the highest place in the realm of poetry. 
Sanskrit poetry does not exhaust itself by pleas- 
ing the ear and imagination; but on the other 
hand, holding its ground as a fine art, it helps 
the community which produced it towards the 
suppression of evil, sivetara-ksati, as it is partic- 
ularly noticed in the Kdvyaprakdsa, and eleva- 
tion of human striving to higher levels through 
wise counsels. There is a rich psalmody in the 
religious heritage of India, vast in its extent and 
range and attractive in its variety and quality. 
The hymns traditionally standing in the name of 
Sri Sarikaracarya are admittedly remarkable not 
only for their subjective intensity and power 
of awakening and sustaining devotional life, but 
also for their high poetic power and spirit. 

2. The following paragraphs give an analysis, 
interpretation, and appreciation, of the poetic 
form and spiritual content of the Sivanandala- 
han of Sankarabhagavatpada, which holds an 
exalted position even among his own composi- 
tions, as many stanzas of it have rarely found 
a parallel in his other writings for poetic beauty 
and diction and for conspicuous power of devo- 
tion. This song century is included in the col- 
lected works of Sri Sankaracarya, published at 
Srirangam, and it is also issued as a separate 
booklet by the same publisher. For working 
purposes, I have given here, with or without 
brackets, the serial number of the quatrains 
whenever actual words of the text are reproduc- 
ed or the ideas are quoted in other words; and 
the references are made, in places where it was 

v felt necessary to make them, more precise by 
specifying the quarter lines by letters a, b, c, d 
suffixed to the figures. 



3. It would be unwise to dismiss the tradition 
about Sri Sankaracarya’s authorship of this 
great hymn, or to indulge in inconclusive dis- 
pute, because internal evidence to the contrary 
is misleadingly scanty and external evidence, 
extremely uncertain. So for the present pur- 
pose, relying on the colophon printed in all the 
available editions, without hesitation I accept 
this canticle, which styles itself as a guide-post 
showing the way to the extinction of pain inci- 
dental to transmigratory wanderings in this 
illusory world (2cd), to be a composition of 
Sankarabhagavatpada, the illustrious propound- 
er, systematizing philosopher, and pattern saint 
of the Upanisadic religion. 

4. Sivanandalahari has been in circulation in 
the southern region of peninsular India 
for a long time. The Deity offered in it as 
the object of the worshipper’s thoughts, feel- 
ings, and actions may be taken to be Candra- 
maulisvara Siva, the tutelary Divinity of the 
dcarya-gurus of Sringeri. I base this statement 
particularly on the evidence of the recurring 
expression of the crescent crest in substantives 
like Rajasekhara (70d), Indumauli (85d), 
Somakaladharamauli (93a), Balenducudamani 
(30c), and Cudalankrtasasikala (la). The col- 
locations harhsavrajair a'srite (46b) and dhyeya- 
ydkhilayogibhir (55c) may contain an inciden- 
tal indication of the customary and traditional 
acceptance of Paramasiva (99a) or Kaivalya- 
natha (39c) as the chosen ideal of adoration by 
paramaharhsa-sannyasins and yogins, among 
whom 6ri Sankaracarya is honoured as the 
central jewel. The motive of creation which 
the bhdsyakdra explains in Brahma-Sutra II. 
1.32-33 is beautifully expressed in verse 66. 
Isvara’s causal agency, established in ibid., III. 
2.38-41, and acceptance of the same conditions 
as the direct cause of immediate knowledge 
given in ibid.. III. 4.26-27, underlie the tenor 
of this whole hymn. The stance of the bride 
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separated from her beloved, given in 77, as 
example of adkyana , or profound and unbroken 
adoring remembrance, occurs more than once 
in the commentarial writings of the bhasyakara. 

5. In settling the provenance of the text, the 
following references may have some probative 
value: mention of Srisaila (51,62); allusion to 
Kalahasti (63) ; a veiled hint at Arunacala or 
Tiruvannamalai, where Kartikadipa festival, 
noted in the siuapurana , is even today cele- 
brated, memorializing the episode of Visnu and 
Brahma attempting to measure Siva, vertically, 
assuming the form of a boar and a bird (23c, 
73ab, 85a, 86b, 99c) ; metaphor borrowed from 
irrigation by lever lift, etram (40a) ; metaphor 
of the thatch support for creeping plants (49c) ; 
mention of the pot and the process in connection 
with puny aha ritual (36), of sankha , rudraksa, 
and bhasma (62), and Puranic stories particular- 
ly familiar in Southern Saivite works (51, 64, 
65). The word f alana * (96c) having a suspi- 
ciously Dravidian look was of course known to 
Kalidasa. The reference to the individual soul 
as pasu and the bondage to which it is subject- 
ed, technically designated as pasa, met with in 
Southern Saivism, find no direct reference here 
in the technical sense, though from the declara- 
tion of the devotee it is found that he is a pafu 
(5d) and jada and his Deity is pasupati and 
sarvajha (5cd), and that he longs with fervent 
and adoring love to bind his heart to the feet 
of his Lord ( bhakti-rajju , 20,97; bhakti-guna 
36a; bhakti-srnkhala 96). It must be noted, how- 
ever, that in great mystic poetry the local and 
temporal element is entirely gratuitous, and they 
have little or no significance in the universal 
appeal they hold in their sentiments and 
doctrines. 

6. The period between the second century 
and the eighth century a.d. may be called the 
poetical age of classical Sanskrit literature, and 
the influence of the age is impressed, as it is only 
natural, even upon religious poetry. That is 
why even the saint as a religious poet not only 
chose to present his mystic narrations, holy 
exhortations, and spiritual counsels, clothed in 

language possessing high harmonic and 

▼ • 



emotional qualities, but also almost unconscious- 
ly adopted the literary conceits and the kind of 
ornate style intended to suit the mode of the 
age, not to speak of the allegories, metaphors, 
and personifications, so freely pressed to service 
by him. For illustration, attention may be 
drawn to prosopopoeias like bhakti-vadhugana 
(46c) and mukti-vadhu ) though there is no 
reference whatsoever in this hymn to ‘bride 
mysticism* as it developed in later religions. 
The allegory borrowed from bowmanship (71) 

gazing into the earth for the divination of 

% * 

treasure-trove after applying magic ointment to 
the eye (72) and the allegory based on the 
seven limbs of polity in ancient India (42), all 
reflect the practice of the times which naturally 
impressed on the minds of persons who repre- 
sented the geographical and social areas which 

% * 

used this work first. The spiritual needs of 
those minds could not have been more fittingly 
served except by these poetic usages, though 
they might not hold the same appeal to us un- 
less we imaginatively place ourselves in that 
setting. This accounts for the literary figures 
also that we meet in many stanzas; these are 
simple (8, 77, 78, etc.) and cumulative (59, 60, 

61, etc.) similies, and arthantaranyasas, which 
call pointed attention to universal truths (35d, 
63d, 65d), are but a few of the dazzling tropes 
which form part and parcel of the decorations 
woven into the fabric of the hymn. The device 
of echoing sound to the sense through allitera- 
tion as in 92ab, recurring rhymes as in 91 ab, 
assonace as in 74, musical repetition of the 
second syllable of every line as in 73, and use 
of rhymed word-endings as in 2, instead of 
making these quatrains artificial, only add to 
their harmonic value in rousing the desired senti- 
ments. None would doubt the authenticity of 
a stanza like 78 if by some accident it had 
appeared as a citation from a meritorious work 
of Kalidasa no more extant. But coming from 
the poetic mint of the saint, it has a vibrant 
holiness and ethical suggestiveness of its own 
for holding aloft the Vedic ideal which the 
stanza suggests parallelly, namely, that it is the 
varaguna (paronomasially the wedding knot 
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and the superior excellence of the bridegroom) 
that elevates the bride and unites the couple. 
Such dhvani or suggestive connotation which 
Anandavardhana considered as the soul of 
poetry may be discerned frequently. 

7. The metrical patterns are tastefully chosen 
to fit the best words suited to express the 
thoughts and feelings that belong naturally to 
the theme; though they are not too many, they 
are sufficiently varied and marvellously effec- 
tive. The longest stanza (98) is a dedicatory 
sragdhara, which declares that the whole com- 
position is offered to the Divine with a re- 
quest to accept it, just as a father would give 
away to a worthy bridegroom his fair and hum- 
ble daughter, who has merited the praise of re- 
spectable people for her wealth of noble traits 
and charming behaviour, after having prop- 
erly decked her with jewels. Forty-five strong 
hepthemimeral sardulavikriditas form as it were 
the swell of this sacred hymn, and they comprise 
the most numerous metre employed. The first 
twenty-seven sikharints, a metre commonly 
honoured in hymnody for its stately and affec- 
tive rhythm, a graduated crescendo leading to 
the above group, form the next profusely 
employed metre. The decrescendo comprises of 
a variety of metres, mostly shorter ones : seven 
graceful vasantatilakas, five musical dry as, five 
delightful aupacchandasikas, three swift mdlinis, 
three moving puspitagras, three pathetic salinis , 
particularly suited for assonance, and one vam - 
sasthavila and drutavilambita each, thus 
together making up the century. Mention of 
style and metre is made here just to indicate 
that even these externals are spontaneously 
suited to the purport and sentiment of the lyric. 

8. The word 7 aharY belongs to classical San- 
skrit, the sense of which was represented by urmi 
in Vedic Sanskrit. The latter word has now ac- 
quired also the sense of a curl, and figuratively it 
denotes the wave of existence as instanced in 
sadurmi and sadurmihanta : the first compound 
is opened out as cold, heat, greediness, delusion, 
hunger, and thirst, and the second one is used 
as a synonym of Ganesa in his capacity of the 
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destroyer of the bondage of transmigratory exist- 
ence characterized by the hexad mentioned 
above. For working out the figure implied in 
the ultimate member of the title of our hymn, 
we may accept laharl in the sense of a large 
wave, one of those undulations found on the 
surface of the sea rolling in one direction by 
the force of gravitation, and we may take, as a 
contrast to that, urmi in the sense of ripples and 
eddies resulting from the oscillatory movements 
on the surface of the sea (or mind) caused by 
the friction of air and water (conflicts of the 
world). While ripples are ephemeral, waves 
are lasting and propagated to an unconscion- 
able distance. Love of God ( bhakti ) inherent- 
ly present in the soul, but completely overlaid, 
is excited and sustained by devotional attitudes, 
thoughts, feelings, and exercises. When it be- 
comes mature and fully expressed, it assumes a 
concentrated persistency and emotional stead- 
fastness for which the aptest comparison is the 
tidal wave. The metaphor in lahari therefore 
brings home to us vividly the force of the emo- - 
tional complex of believing love or bhakti— the 
steady enthusiasm for the Divine-rising above 
the normal level of material wants and mun- 
dane considerations. Every song rising from the 
deep spiritual awareness of the author mirrors 
the propagation of this steady wave of develop- 
ing devotion — commencing with the prostration 
prompted by the deep sense of gratitude and 
adoration and reaching its fullness in the 
divine felicity, bom from coming face to face 
with the Deity, expressed by the exclamation, 
What a marvel, Thou hast directly revealed to 
me just in front — Katham Sambho svamin 
kathaya mama vedyo 3 si puratah, 99d. 

9. The three words bhakti, bhakta, and bhaja- 
niya, cognate to one another, are important in 
the study of this devotional lyric. The root 
‘ bha'f , to which the three words can be traced, 
has the primary sense of separation from an 
antecedent point, movement to a subsequent 
point, and resting in, or close to and touching, 
it; for usage, see nadi samudram bhajate, chin - 
narh pair am bhutalam bhajate — river enters the 
sea, leaf falls to the ground. Bhakti implies the 
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action or condition, bhakta, the agent who de- 
taches from an antecedent state and attaches 
himself to a subsequent one, called in anticipa- 
tion bhajantya or the resort. This extended ac- 
tion of bhajana implying a commencement, a 
process, and a resulting condition are all connot- 
ed by bhakti, and also all other rich associations 
attracted by the context. The terms ‘yoga’ and 
i upas ana’ also have, in fact, the same funda- 
mental significance — uniting with, or approach- 
ing and resting by the side of, the intended re- 
sort. In usage, however, they differ in their 
connotation, though an area of their meaning 
is common. Bhakti stresses the motive of the 
action more than the process, though the acces- 
sory processes also are subserved by the same 
term used in the plural. There are some in- 
tensely vivid and idelibly impressive classical 
definitions of bhakti in this profound hymn 

(35, 61, 76, 77, and 81) poetically and psycho- 
logically expanding Narada’s condensed expres- 
sion parama-prema-rupd and Sandilya’s clue 
para’ nur aktinsv are , and even anticipating Jaya- 
tirtha’s antaraya-sahasrenapyapratibaddhah pre- 
ma-pravahah, the current of melting love that 
cannot be thwarted by a thousand obstacles. 
The triplex unity of the heart, the object of its 
ceaseless flow, and the transformations it takes 
in its expression in feeling and action — bhakta - 
hhajaniya-bhakti — forms the pivot on which the 
hymn turns in an ascending spiral. 

10. Ordinary objects of perception hold the 
heart by virtue of their pleasure-giving quality,. 
sukha-niyata-raga ; but the priti or fondness 
which a person has towards them cannot sus- 
tain itself when it is withdrawn from attention, 
and it gradually fades away: out of sight, out 
of mind. Bhakti, which is aradhya-visayaka - 
raga, or intense affection for the adorable One, 
can really rise only when the object towards 
which it is directed is established as the summa- 
tion of all values, which is technically called 
samlcinatva-dhih. An ephemeral object can- 
not fulfil this condition, and so that cannot be 
% \ • 

upadeya , acceptable for one who seeks the 
highest and unfailing resort of bhakti. Sarhsara 
saukhya , mundane joys, are therefore too 



shallow to touch the placid teeming depths of 
the soul that has known the Deity in the measure 
and degree of its capacity. 

11. Although it is true that bhakti is ele- 

* 

vated to a divine level through sincerity of will 
and intention in the course of its unfoldment, 
it must be mentioned that, being a form of raga 
or affection, it shares many of the character- 
istics of love in general. Living truth is always 
shaped in a living mind, and what is marvelled 
in the consecrated life of the greatest of seers 
is but the power of the common man raised 
to the highest degree. The original and true 
nature of the human soul is peace, upasanto’yam 
atma as the Upanisads declare. The onset of 
bhakti at its highest and best is also described 
by Narada in siitra 6 as stabdha, which term 
means the same as santi-ripa and therefore 
paramananda-ripa occurring in siitra 60. The 
great mystic, philosopher, hymnographer, and 
aesthetician Abhinavaguptacarya speaks of santa 
as maharasa, the most excellent aesthetic relish, 
and designates Siva as rasa-matra-murtih — An - 
tar-vibhava-visayo rasa-matra-murtih srtmdn 

prasannahrdayo’stu mama trinetrah ( Abhinava - 

% 

bharati, 1.342). The Taittiriya mantra c raso 

vai sah\ of course, is the root of the concept. 

It is perhaps the hint given by Bharata in svarh 

svarh nimittarh adaya santad bhavah pravartate ; 

punar nimittapaye tu santa evopallyate that, in 

all probability, inspired Bhavabhuti to inscribe 

eko rasah karuna eva nimittabhedat bhinnah 

• • 

prthak prthag iva-srayate uivartdn; av ar ta- 
bu dbuda-tar ah ga-mayan vikaran ambho yatha 
salilam eva hi tat samastam ( Uttararamacarita , 
III.47), for karuna and santa are cognate, 
inasmuch as both rise from the absence of pas- 
sion aroused. The rhetoricians are generally 
agreed that all rasas or aesthetic configurations 
consist of mental states which rise from it and 
submerge into it. Abhinavaguptacarya clearly 
states that santa or quietude is the culmination 
and fulfilment of all other rasas ( Abhinava - 
bharati, 1.336) and the Self (Atman) alone is 
the sthayin or ground of santa. 

12. For a proper appreciation of the affec- 
tive value of this sacred hymn and similar ones, 
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it would be helpful to take a peep into the 
theory of aesthetic experience developed by rhet- 
oricians and adapted by theorists of bhakti. 
According to Sankhya and Vedanta, mind is 
the product of that mode of Prakrti known as 
sattva , and therefore mind itself is called sattva. 
When the mind is free from all modifications 
(prasanta), it is a clear mirror which exactly 
reflects the blissful nature of Atman, whose 
nature is tranquil as stated in the previous para- 
graph. Whenever there is the experience of 
joy, to some extent tamas and rajas are sup- 
pressed, and sattva prevails. But such a state 
is seldom found, because life is a process result- 
ing from action and reaction between mind and 
its environment. Nevertheless, through training 
and arrangement, the desired end is more or 
less achieved at various levels of pratiti or cog- 
nitive appreciation, generally classified as pra - 
tyaksiki (perceptual), anumanikl (inferential), 
agamottha (revelatory), pratibhanakrta (pro- 
duced by the power of an original genius), and 
yogipratyaksaja (engendered by yogic percep- 
tion). All these five varieties of pratiti can 
produce conditions or supply themes for produc- 
ing voluntary emotions from the subconscious 
mind. The basic subconscious mental states are 
called sthayi-bhavas , and the emotive situations 
or conditions that produce these dominant emo- 
tions are called vibhavas. Mere modifications, 
or vrttis, of the mind cannot be sthayi-bhavas , 
because they are part of its nature and not 
always the result of conditions designed to pro- 
duce the result. A primary and nuclear emo- 
tion is but one angle of the triangle, the other 
two being vibhavas , which excite and develop 
it, and external signs indicative of the internal 
state, technically called ensuants or anubhavas. 
These were particularly distinguished, designat- 
ed, and studied from early times, and the 
knowledge gained about them reached the 
status of a science in Bharatamuni’s Natya - 
sastra . 

13. The basic moods or permanent emotional 
dispositions are accompanied by accessory states 
or transient emotions ( vyabhicari-bhavas ) ; but 
they are only a bagatelle and not essential to 



the dominant emotions. The underlying 
dominant emotion is present in every mind, 
but it requires necessarily an excitant, as noted 
above, to produce the aesthetic experience 
technically called rasa. The vibhavas or 
emotive situations are further classified and 
styled as alambana and uddipana . Of these 
two, alambana is further discriminated as the 
absolutely essential cause (vis ay alambana) and 
the relatively essential cause (asr ay alambana) # 
The uddipana vibhavas stand for the qualities 
and attributes of the object towards which the 
emotions are directed; they help to enhance the 
emotions when they are generated. 

14. Roughly corresponding to the instincts 

. . > 

described by some of the modern psychologists, 
there are eight or nine sthayi-bhavas on which 
the configurations objectively conceived as 
srhgara , vlra, karuna , adbhuta, hdsya , bhayd - 
naka , blbhatsa, raudra, and satna are based. 
The permanent dispositions that provide the 
ground for these are rati , has a, soka , krodha, 
utsaha , bhaya, jugupsa, vismaya , and santi. 
Rati is cittapravanata or inclination of the mind 
to a presented object; and affection ( sneha ), 
love directed towards God (bhakti), arid 
parental fondness (vatsalya) are, -according to 
Vamana, varieties of it. The presence of that 
object in which the mind delights gives the sub- 
ject satisfaction and joy. That form of aesthet- 
ic relish called love ( ujjvala or srhgara) is 
based on this basic state called rati , and it is 
polarized into vipralambha (privation) and sam- 
bhoga (union). The dawn of love or interest 
in an object is called purvaraga, in which state 
it is hoped for or anticipated. For instance, we 
find an anticipatory mood expressed in 28d, 
30d, and 65 of our hymn as a possibility in a 
contingent state. The object of one’s interest 
and love is to be gained naturally by some 
effort or plan, which usually meets with opposi- 
tion, or in which one is even frustrated; and 
this arouses anger ( mdna or hop a) . Since 
aggressive anger is fit only for dark minds, a 
genuine lover of God cannot entertain it in his 
pure mind. He cannot avoid, however, a sharp 
self -protective anger which induces him to press 
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his demands on the Deity to whom his love is 
directed with all force, as it is expressed in 13 
and 14; or to argue before the Deity like a 
peevish child, as exemplified in 15, 19, 57, 66, 
69, 85, 87, 88, 89, and 95. Even temporary 
loss due to departure ( pravasa in the case of 
lovers) or imagined destruction, or injury of the 
object, causes deep melancholy. In the hymn, 
this sentiment of soka (pathos or despond- 
ency) is suppressed immediately in stanzas 31, 
32, and 34 by calling to mind the unapproach- 
able courage and fortitude of the Deity; but 
in 64 the feeling of pathos is expressed in an 
outpouring that His feet would be hurt, and in 
79 the loving heart of the devotee flows out and 
offers to soothe the feet of the Lord hurt by 
the kick on Yama’s chest, if only He presented 
it before the devotee. The sentiment of koruna , 
pity, is considered by many as an outcome of 
rati , as it is excited by the pain of separation. 
The bhakta’s deep regret at the failure to have 
the perpetual presence of his Beloved in the 
altar of his heart is the subject of many quat- 
rains, 13, 15, 29, and so forth. 

15. The next basic state of the mind called 
has a or mirth indicates a blooming of the mind 
( cetovikasa ) due to joy, and it produces hasya 
(the comic or humorous sentiment) when the 
required setting is present. Contrast, in- 
congruity, impropriety, want of cogency, and 
the like induce the humorous sentiment. In 
the Carpatamahjari, the author advised: Wor- 
ship Govinda, O fool; when death is at the door, 
the grammatical formula does not save you. 
Here (6) the logician is asked: ‘Does pot and 
clay, cloth and thread extinguish death?* The 
humour in the contrast is more pronounced in 
87: ‘Poison is Thy food, snake is Thy garland, 
Thy vehicle is an old bull, and Thy habit a 
hide. What will Thou give me as a gift? 
What hast Thou? Give me devotion at Thy 
feet.* This stanza is a sharp contrast to 27, and 
supplies the most delectable humour. The 
impropriety in 89 makes the stanza profoundly 

humorous and lifts it out of the taint of bias- 

* 

phemy. There is a scintillating humour in 9, 
where it is told that men want to abide in 



peaceful rest, but they roam about restlessly in 
mountains and wildernesses searching for 
flowers to worship God with, while the best 
flower is within them. Such instances of 
humour based on incongruity are also found 
in 20, where the Most High is conceived just 
as a mendicant to whom the charge of the 
monkey of our mind could be made over; in 22, 
as the leader of thiefs; in 43, as a woodlander; 
in 53, as a peacock; and in 79 the votary offers 
to stroke the soft feet of the Lord who drank 

poison (32), who danced dauntlessly alone at 

/ 

the dissolution of the entire universe, and who 
is habitually used to walk on the mountains. 
There is profound humour in petitioning the 
Deity for making the mind still and ever fixed 
on the Divine feet (12, 20, 22, 29, 96, 97) and 
at the same time asking Him to accept it as a 
speedy saddle horse to ride (75) or use it as a 
footwear (64d). There is also a variety of 
humour in unmasking pretences and presenting 
truth usually misapprehended or seldom doubt- 
ed. Instances of this type of humour is found 
in calling the Lord atividamba (3d) — imposter 
par excellence — and exemplifying it by invok- 
ing Him in various disguises and at the same 
time using expressions indicating Divine nature 
and attributes. Stanzas 15, 19, 22, and 57 
estimate with a suppressed humour the correct 
value of ordinary human life with outspoken 
clarity. 

16. The basic disposition of mind designated 
as soka , or loss of superiority, gives rise 
to cetovaikalya , or depression and sadness. This 
generally results from ista-viyoga (loss of the 
cherished object) or antsta-samprayoga (intru- 
sion of what is unwelcome) . The votary of the 
Deity wants unbroken remembrance of God, 
but vexing desires ( durasa ) in plenty (15) make 
it impossible; he wants to behold God, and 
even when past merits entitle him for it (17), 
the throng of celestials hides the Lord’s lotus- 
feet in their hurry to adore them; he wants 
to serve the Lord with all his powers and 
faculties (41), but the Lord is silent. His 
failure to have the Lord in the focus of his con- 
sciousness sharpens his desire for Him, and he 
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laments: adrstva tat khedarh katham iha sake 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Sankara vibho, 23d. The deep sadness is sharp- 
ly Expressed as a deep longing in 24, 25, and 26 
with the key word kadd (when shall I see); 
with the help of the cataka metaphor in 52; 
and with requests and importunity in 58, 74, 
78, 84, 87, 93, and 97. Anger ( krodha ) results 
when a person is obstructed in his effort to re- 
move the cause of injury done to his superiority; 
and it is connected with bhayanaka-rasa , the 
terrible configuration. Firm resolve to remove 
the cause of injury is called the mood of utsaha , , 
which is associated with vira-rasa. Bhaya, 
jugupsa, and vismaya, resulting from fear of 
fall, disgust at improper deeds, and wonder at 
strange conduct respectively, are not important 
for our purpose here, except the last one which 
announces itself as elation as expressed in 99 
and 100. Even the hope of success in a high 
endeavour brings about elation as indicated in 
40 and 44. The feeling of the adbhuta (aesthet- 
ic relish of wonder) is incipient even in the 
thought that ignorance is routed by divine 
grace (91). 

17. The above five immediately preceding 
paragraphs illustrate how the poetic spirit of 
the age has penetrated into our hymn which is 
so elevated in its tone and profound in its pur- 
pose. It will be shown from paragraph 20 
that this holy lyric, like a barren tree, does not 
hide its want of fruits by a profusion of tender 
leaves and flowers. There is the well-known 
thesis of ancient writers on rhetoric in India that 
all aesthetic sentiments emerge from, and sub- 
merge into, preman (affectionate love) like 
waves on the sea; for love is the undivided 
flavour — unmajjanti nimajjanti premnyakha - 
ndarasatvatah ; same rasas ca bhava§ ca taranga 
iva varid hau. Here preman is rati already re- 
ferred to in paragraph 14. Only on this prin- 
ciple of love posited as the vast and fathom- 
less ground of all the sentiments, a justification 
can be found for the feeling and attitude ex- 
pressed in 69, 87, 89, which would otherwise 
be condemned as blasphemy against the Holiest 
of the Holy. Thus even a sage’s inspiration is 
only the love and affection of the common man 
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purified of all its dross and raised to its highest 
power through resignation (sdnta), obedience 
(ddsya), friendship (sakhya), tender fondness 
( vatsalya ), and passionate love ( madhurya ) 
based on the emotional dispositions stated 
above. The last attitude excels all the rest in 
its emotional force, and so when a devotee is 
established in prema-bhahti, that sometimes 
expresses as anger, impatience, and even pro- 
found humour, as in calling the Deity ativid- 
amba (extremely deceptive), because He m^sks 
Himself at pleasure — a very ancient idea noticed 
in the Aitareya Upanisad which states that gods, 
it would seem, like disguise and dislike accessi- 
bility to the senses — paroksa priyd iva hi devah. 
The aspect of a child’s fellowship with God as 
noted in 79, 80, and the like cannot be under- 
stood by a sophisticated mind reared in dry 
rationalism. 

18. The entire Sivanandalahari , with its rich 
imagery, variegated visions, and holy counsels* 
is sustained by the steady current of the con- 
templative feeling issuing from the depths of 
profound bhakti, here set out not with the 
logical sequence and aphoristic brevity of the 
Bhakti-sutras, but in the form of an address to 
the Divine with the utmost intimacy and 
warmth as it may be gathered from stanzas 

7, 13, 18, 26, 29, 35, 57, 68, 79. The value and 
importance of a philosophic presentation of 
bhakti does not make a poetic representation 
of it as found in hymnody less significant. 
Sometimes such a presentation, there is reason 
to believe, serves better the generation and pre- 
servation of bhakti. The retention of an idea 
in the field of inward attention is facilitated by 
picture-thinking natural to poetry. Further, 
the concentration value of visual images is en- 
hanced by the feelings aroused and kept up by 
the poetic background. Apart from the in- 
herent and natural dement of feeling in divine 
love, even the aesthetic relish presented 
through the poetic garb has a special appeal to 
a devotee, particularly in the early stages of his 
devotional development. It helps also to drive 
away the dryness he would feel some time in 
his devotional path. The distinction must. 
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however, be borne in mind that, whereas it is 
the genius and artistic training that impart rasa 
(aesthetic relish) to ordinary poetry, it is the 
spiritual awareness and spontaneous expression 
that give it to the holy hymns. In this fact 
alone, we should seek the reason why Sri San- 
karacarya, who has been universally acclaimed 
for his philosophic acumen and sharp reason- 
ing, has in his psalms abandoned himself to the 
high sentiments of a sagunasarana , or a dedi- 
cated Unitarian theist, and often chose to express 
himself in the form of a soliloquy, or in the 
form of an address either to the Deity or his 
own mind as the representative of all minds. A 
careful examination of stanzas 4, 7, 13, 20, 21, 
23, 26, 29, 35, 56, 57, 66, 79, and 84, illustrat- 
ing the above statement, clearly proves that there 
is absolutely no self-consciousness or self-postur- 



ing of the author expressed in the hymn. The 
marvellous visions, gnostic thoughts, and divine 
longings expressed in the song with introspection 

and feeling are not what is found in a dramatic 

* 

monologue, or even in a prayer written for an 
assembly collected for public worship. Here 
they flow from a strictly private, unmediated 
communion with the Divine. For the psalmist, 
an audience does not at all exist ; we just over- 
hear him through the recorded words. Invoca- 
tions of such an intimate personal kind, though 
expressed in poetry rife with rasa , bhava, and 
alankara , are free from affected sentiment and 
feeble artificiality met with in common poetry. 
In such a holy song as this, we are privileged to 
listen, if we cultivate our ears for it with insight 
and reverence, the ‘cry of the alone to the 
Alone’. 

{To be continued) 



THE VINAYA PATRIKA OF TULASIDASA 

By Srimati Chandra Kumari Handoo 



Amongst the vast writings of Tulasidasa, the 
Vinaya Patrikd is considered to be second only 
to his world famous Rdmacaritamanasa. More 
than one story is current regarding the circum- 
stances which led to the writing of this book. 
Beni Madhavadasa, a disciple and biographer 
6f the saint-poet, tells us how Tulasi had antag- 
onized the intellectuals of Varanasi by writing 
the Rdmacaritamanasa in Hindi. The opposi- 
tion was very strong, and it took some time to 
die down. At about the same time, Tulasi was 
unexpectedly faced with the anger and enmity 
of Kali. Being the spirit of the present age, 
and averse to a religious and moral life, Kali 
came in an embodied form to chastise the good 
and holy Tulasi. Brandishing a sword, he tried 
to frighten the poet. He said, ‘I am warning 
you; if you do not drown your book in the 
Gahga, I shall persecute you endlessly 5 . Tulasi 
was troubled at heart, and did not know what 
to do. Hanuman appeared to him in his medi- 



tation and said: ‘It is not easy to overcome 

Kali. If I try to reason with him, he will be- 
come more obstinate; so please write a tf vinaya 
patrikd”, a petition to the Lord, which I shall 
place before Him and get Kali punished.’ In 
this manner, Tulasi was made to write a num- 
ber of inspiring hymns, which are known as the 
songs of the Vinaya Patrikd. 

But Grierson, the well-known oriental scholar 
and student of Tulasidasa, has connected the 
above with the story of Candra. The latter was . 
a homicide, whom Tulasi had declared to be 
purified by the name of Rama. To convince 
Candra and the public, the stone bull in the 
temple of Visvanatha came to life, as it were, 
and ate out of Candra’ s hands. This acted as 
an incentive to thousands of people to lead good 
and pure lives. Kali, enraged at this sudden 
increase of piety and morality, threatened to 
kill Tulasi, who then prayed to Hanuman to 
save him. But since Kali was the king of the 
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age, Hanuman was also powerless to protect the 
saint, and he advised him, as stated above, to 
write the Vinaya Patrika. 

When a petition is presented to royalty, sup- 
plication has to be made to the door-keepers 
and courtiers for leave of access to the king. 
So, in sweet humility, Tulasi first addresses his 
prayers to Ganesa, the Sun, Siva-Parvatl, Ganga- 
Yamuna, Hanuman, the brothers of Rama, Sita, 
and, last of all, to his Master, Rama. These 
hymns are written in chandas form and are full 
of Sanskrit words. The only boon that Tulasi 
asks from these various gods and goddesses is 
devotion to the feet of Rama. In this book, 
the majestic (aisvarya) aspect of the Lord’s 
character is kept in view, and Tulasi, as the 
supplicant, delights in effacing himself, so that 
the glory and greatness of his Master might 
shine in undiminished splendour. He creates' a 
strong impression in the mind of the reader that 
he is the very dust of the earth and the lowliest 
of the low. His palpable sincerity and devo- 
tional fervour constitute the greatest charm of 
the Vinaya Patrika. The poetic genius of Tulasi 
is also at its very best, and the book is as valu- 
able from the literary point of view as it is from 
the devotional standpoint. The unusual ap- 
proach of this most original book and the en- 
nobling thoughts of the gifted poet are sure to 
captivate all hearts. The book can be recom- 
mended to all seekers of God, irrespective 
of their individual faith and special path in life. 
The following song, for instance, can be sung 
by any devotee of God. 

Thou art compassionate and I am lowly, 

Thou art generous and I a beggar; 

I am a well-known sinner, 

Thou, the remover of accumulated sins. 

Thou art the lord of the destitute, 

Who is more destitute than I? 

No one is more miserable than I, 

Nor is there a destroyer of miseries like Thee. 

Thou art Brahman (God), and I am jiva 

(creature). 

Thou art Master and I Thy servant. 

Father, mother, teacher, friend art Thou; 



Thou lookest after my welfare in every 

respect. 

Many ties exist between me and Thee, 
Accept whichever Thou cares t for. 

w t 

But O kind One, however it may be, 

Let Tulasi find shelter at Thy feet. (Song 79) 

c 

The songs of the Vinaya Patrika number 279 

in all. Like those of the Gitavali, they are also 

% * 

set to music in different rdgas and raginis. 
Apart from the main construction of the book, 
a few minor features may be brought to the 
notice of the reader. 

• % • , 

From the songs addressed to Hanuman in 
this book, it would seem that they were written 
at a time when Tulasi was in great trouble; 
they seem to confirm that his fear of Kali was 
not a story without any foundation. Tulasi 
says to Hanuman: ‘In thy very presence, the 

frog of Kali is swallowing me, who am the son 
of a tiger. . . . There was a time when, hearing 
thy voice, the joints of Ravana’s body were 
loosened in fear. Where has thy strength dis- 
appeared, or hast thou become proud? . . . 
Formerly, thou used to look upon those that 
were thine own as greater than thyself, and 
thou wouldst hear and put up with them (but 
what has happened to thee now?)’ (Song 32). 

Songs 76, 135, 227, 275, and 276 are very im- 
portant, inasmuch as they shed light on Tulasl’s 
childhood, when, forsaken by his parents, he 
wandered about begging for food like a destitute. 
In these songs, Tulasi also refers to his meeting 
with the sadhus. Tulasl’s well-known reply, in 
the form of a song, to Mira Bal, when she, 
harassed by the Rana and her other relations, 
wrote a letter to him asking for advice, is in- 
cluded among these songs, and it is as follows: 

Those who do not love SIta-Rama, 

Forsake them like a million enemies, 

Though they be dear to you. 

Prahlada gave up father, Vibhisana brother. 
And Bharata disowned his mother, 

Bali renounced guru, the go pis their husbands, 
The result was joyful and good. 

Love and serve only them 
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Who accept kinship to Rama. 

What more can I say than this? 

If eyes be destroyed by collyrium, 

What use can it be to you? 

Tulasi says, dearer than life 

And worthy of respect are they 

Through whom (in the heart) is born 

Devotion to the feet of Rama. 

And this is my (firm) belief. (Song 174) 

A song called Hari-Sankari deserves our 
special notice. Here one line of each couplet 
is in praise of Hari or Visnu, and the next one 
is in praise of Siva. This novel method is ap- 
plied throughout the song. In Tulasi’s time, 
much quarrelling and bickering seemed to be 
going on between the Vaisnavas and the Saivas. 
Tulasi has tried here to show that both Visnu 
and Siva are one and the same. We call the 
supreme Being Visnu or Siva according to our 
bent of mind, but is the name of any conse- 
quence to Him? 

The Vinaya Patrika contains the descriptions 
of several images and holy places in Kasi, which 
show that some portion of the book at least was 
written in this place. Three songs — 61, 62, and 
63— are devoted to a description of the image 
of Bindu Madhava. This temple was destroyed 
by Emperor Aurangzeb, and a mosque was built 
in its place. The deity was, however, carried 
away by a Brahmin who lived in the neighbour- 
hood and was thereby saved. The description 
of Bindu Madhava in the Vinaya Patrika is not 
of the new. image now installed there, but of the 
old one of Tulasi’s time, which is still to be 
found in the possession of the same Brahmin 
household. 

Songs 41 and 42 are addressed to Sita, in 
which the poet begs her to put in a word on 
his behalf to Rama at an opportune moment. 
He says: ‘Please tell him that there is a very 
poor man with no spiritual equipment, of 
impure mind, weak, and truly wicked. “He is 
known to be the servant ( dasa ) of your maid- 
servant (the sacred tulasi plant). He fills his 
stomach by taking your name.” When Rama 
kindly enquires, “Who is he?” then please tell 
him my name and circumstances. If Rama, 



the kind One, comes to hear even this much, I 
am sure all my wrongs will be righted’ 
(Song 41). 

This is in the beginning of the book; but 
towards the end, three songs are related to his 
petition. He says to Rama: ‘O my father, 
please read this Vinaya Patrika (petition) of 
the lowly one yourself. Tulasi has expressed 
the true feelings of his heart in it. Under the 
influence of your (compassionate) nature, 
please put your seal on it first and then consult 
your courtiers (in case they may dissuade you 
from accepting the petition)’ (Song 277). In 
the next song, he begs Hanuman and the 
brothers of Rama to get his petition passed. In 
the last song of the book (279), remembering 
Tulasi’s previous appeal to them, Laksmana, 
Bharata, Satrughna, and Hanufnan remind 
Rama of Tulasi. The Lord smiles and says that 
He has not forgotten him. The Vinaya 
Patrika written by Tulasi was then signed by 
Rama, and Tulasi also bowed his head. Thus 
ends this last and sweetest of all songs of the 
Vinaya Patrika, revealing, like a mirror, the 
simple childlike nature and abiding faith of the 
poet-saint Tulasi, who is loved and honoured 
up to the present day. 

We shall now present a few songs to give an 
idea of the variety of subjects dealt with in this 
book. How strongly Tulasi has advocated the 
name of God as a means of attaining Him is 
well known to the students of the poet’s works. 
Here is a typical song preaching the power and 
glory of the holy name. 

O mad one! repeat the name of Rama. 

In this fearful ocean of the world. 

Let the name be thy raft. 

Acquire prosperity and success through the 
name. 

Yoga, self-discipline, and samadhi 

Have been killed by the disease, Kali. 

The good and the wicked, the straight and the 
crooked, 

Will in the end turn to the name. 

Like a garden bearing fruits and flowers in 
the sky, 

Or like a palace of smoke is the world, 
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Do not forget thyself in it. 

He who depends on anything else, 

Besides the name of God, 

Rejects a plate of food, for the leavings of a 
dog. (Song (66) 

The true devotee, while striving to his utmost 
capacity, ultimately depends on the mercy of 
God for his inner illumination. It is said that 
grace begins where self -effort ends. This grace, 
expressing the love and compassion of God for 
his creatures, is a popular theme of the Vinaya 
PatrikH, and the poet speaks of it forcefully in 
the following well-known song. 

0 Hari, if you would have looked to the 
faults of your devotees, 

Would you have forced the enmity of Indra, 

Duryodhana, and Vali on yourself? 1 

■ 

If, indifferent to japa, sacrifice, austerities, 
and fasts, 

Your heart was not won only by love, 

Would you have abandoned the gods and the 
good sages. 

And lived in the homes of the cowherds of 
Vraja? 2 

If you did not fulfil the vows of your devotees 
everywhere, 

And did not extol the glories of devotion, 

In this age of Kali, how would fools like us 

Save ourselves by following the difficult path 
of karma ? 3 

If you did not destroy the innumerable sins of 
Ajamila, 4 

Who called his son only by taking your 
name, 

Then the messengers of Yama would have 
searched for bulls like inyself 

1 The Lord forced the enmity of Indra, Duryo- 
dhana, and Vali on Himself for the sake of His 
devotees. 

2 The reference is to the childhood of Krsna spent 
amongst the cowherds of Vrndavana. 

8 Action devoid of devotion is a trait of the age of 
Kali. 

4 Ajamila was a confirmed sinner who attained salva- 
tion by calling ‘Narayana’ at the moment of death. 
Narayana is a name of God, and it was also the name 
of his son. 



And yoked them to the plough (of the 
world). 

If you had not taken upon yourself 
The world famous and clever role of puri- 
fying sinners, 

Then for ages wicked ones like TulasI 
Would never dream of attaining liberation. 

(Song 97) 

* 

\ 

The following is a song filled with the idea 
of dispassion for the world. 

O mind, you will repent when the opportu- 
nity has passed. 

Having attained this difficult human birth, 
Worship the feet of God by speech, heart, and 
deed. 

Even Sahasrabahu, Ravana, and othei 4 ' kings 
Could not save themselves from (the clutches 
of) powerful death. 

Those, who in their arrogance devoted them- 

, • 

selves to wealth and progeny, 

Also went away empty-handed. 

Know that son, wife, and others are but self- 
seekers ; 

Do not waste your affection on them. 

O sinner, they will leave you in the end, 
Why don’t you give them up now? 

O fool, awake! love the Lord; 

Give up false hopes of the world from the 
heart. 

0 Tulasi, as fire is not quenched by feeding 
it with ghee, 

So the objects of the world will never satisfy 
the desire for enjoyment. (Song 19$) 

The highest truth is the simplest and most 
universal. The song to which we now turn 
belongs to this category. It is of particular 
interest to us, because it seems to describe the 
poet’s own mode of life. He is stating an ideal 
which the best of us might follow to our 
advantage. 

When shall I follow this way of life? — 
When through the compassion of Rama, the 
compassionate, 

1 shall imbibe the traits of the holy ones. 
Always contented with what I get, 

I shall not expect anything from anyone. 
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I shall fulfil this vow with mind, word, and 
deed. 

Hearing harsh and unbearable words, 

I shall not burn in their fire. 

Without arrogance and with a cool and 
detached mind, 

I shall not speak of the virtue of others as 
faults. 

Giving up anxiety for physical well-being, 

I shall accept pleasure and pain with an equal 
mind. 

Tulasi says, ‘O Lord, thus walking on this 
path, 

I shall gain steadiness in devotion to Thee’. 
(Song 172) 

While, on the one hand, we have this highly 
idealistic song depicting a life of the truly re- 
ligious, in the next song that we give below, we 
see Tulasidasa as a picture of humility. Both 
the songs, revealing in their own way, enable 
us to catch a glimpse of the greatness of his 
mind. 

0 Ramacandra, leader of the Raghus, in 
what way shall I pray to Thee? 

Seeing my own sins and knowing Thy name 
to be the ‘Sinless One’, I am afraid. 

To be unhappy in others’ sorrows and happy 
in their joys, 

Such is the nature of the holy ones, but I 
cannot keep it in my heart. 

The misery of others is happiness to me, and 
in their prosperity I burn without fire. 

1 f^ol people by teaching them how to attain 
devotion, dispassion, and knowledge. 

I fill my stomach, which is the gateway to 
hell, by selling Thy name, 

The abode of bliss and dear to the heart of 
Siva. 

In my heart, I know iny sins to be like an 
ocean, 



But am ready to quarrel when accused of a 
fault equal to a drop of water. 

If the defects of others are like a grain of 
sand, I enlarge them to the size of the 
Sumeru (mountain) ; 

Their mountain-like virtues, I treat with con- 
tempt, as if they were grains of dust.* 

w 

Putting up false appearances of various kinds, 
I deprive others of their wealth. 

Not for a moment do I meditate on Thy 
lotus feet with a concentrated mind. 

If Thou judge me by my conduct, then for 
millions of k alp as 

I would be dying by being cooked in (the 
frying pan of) the world. 

Tulasi says, ‘O Lord, if Thou would only 
look at me, 

Thy grace would enable me to cross the ocean 
of the world, 

As if it was a depression made by the hoof 
of a cow’. (Song 141) 

It is almost impossible that we men and 
women of the world would ever make such a 
damaging statement about ourselves. We are 
therefore unable to understand this humility and 
self-criticism on the part of Tulasi. In explana- 
tion, we would venture to say that a great gulf 
separates us from the devotees of God regard- 
ing the values of our lives and the mode of our 
behaviour. Being purity itself, they cannot bear 
even the shadow of a moral flaw. The glory 
of God is a constant experience with them; so 
it is but natural that, in contrast, they should 
be aware of human insignificance and frailties, 
specially their own. Thus we honour Tulasi for 
his utter humility and total loss of egotism. 
This endearing quality in him, so evident 
throughout the pages of the Vinaya Patrikd , is 
also the keynote of this wonderful -book. 
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The spiritual and material aspects of Indian 
life are as significant as those of any other 
country. The sages of India found solace in 
meditation and tried to unfold the mysteries of 
the universe manifest in matter and energy, 
atoms and stars, and the peoples sweated and 
struggled for all that the world can give. 

A pilgrim journeying along the road of 
eternity will meet the monuments raising their 
spires and again falling into pieces, leaving only 
fragments to remind us of the departed glory. 
But the tradition remains unbroken, and it will 
continue to inspire future generations for ages 
to come. 

Beyond the highly civilized cities of Harappa 
and Mohenjo-daro in the Indus valley, which 
flourished some five thousand years ago, traces 
of palaeolithic and neolithic culture have been 
found in many parts of India. The rock shelt- 
ers of central and northern India are now known 
to be the repositories of the earliest manifesta- 
tion of pictorial art in this subcontinent. 
Standing out dimly upon the rough walls of 
these caves are seen drawings of animals and 
men generally representing hunting scenes and 
other group activities. Numerous rock paint- 
ings discovered at Singanpur, Mirzapur, Hosh- 
angabad, etc. are strongly akin to the prehistor- 
ic cave paintings of Spain. 

The hunting scene in Singanpur cave, where 
a group of hunters is struggling to capture a 
bison, is a forceful presentation in mauve, pale- 
yellow, and burgundy-red. A similar scene in 
Mirzapur cave depicts the death agony of a 
wounded boar. Although many of these rock 
paintings are now unintelligible and super- 
imposed by later drawings, enough is preserved 
to testify to the dynamic vision of the prehistoric 
artist. 

Our knowledge, however, of this earliest art 
form, with all the fascination it offers, remains 
embryonic. But the art of the Indus valley is 



at once more familiar and comprehensive. The 

clear and coherent conceptions of plastic art 

% m * 

which confront us for the first time at Harappa 
and Mohenjo-daro are undoubtedly the culmina- 
tion of artistic traditions of centuries. 

This was the turning point, and with it 

Indian sculpture in the proper sense began. 

* 

And it began with such a rich promise that 
Rene Grousset, while studying a Mohenjo-daro 
earthenware statuette of a seated monkey, re- 
marks that ‘it may well foreshadow the ^hole 
art of Indian animal sculpture, from the capi- 
tals of Asoka to the ratha of Mavalipuram’. It 
is not in animal forms alone that the art of the 
Indus valley anticipates the subsequent develop- 
ment of Indian sculpture. Among the many 
small fragments of sculpture so far discovered 
in these sites are figures of a dancer and a 
dancing girl and a small torso of plastic subtlety. 
These statuettes bear witness to the ease and 
certitude with which the artist of the Indus 
valley handled the various plastic mediums like 
terracotta, ivory, bronze, and alabaster. 

The mother and child group expresses a sub- 
conscious notion of the potential powers 
of woman. There is a total disregard for 
accuracy in anatomical details, but in each case, 
the figurine is full of life, possessing a natural, 
quiet distinction and a pride of fulfilment. The 
enigmatic expression of the mother gives her a 
feeling of a mysterious withdrawal; the rather 
compressed mouth and strong, queer, arched 
brows reveal an immobility which is the pri- 
meval root of all beauty. Another innate virtue 
of the primitive mind, sensitiveness to colour, 
express ess itself in endless varieties of illuminat- 
ed potteries so abundantly found in Harappa 
and other Indus valley sites. 

Of particular interest are the engravings on 

V 

the seals that have been found in large num- 
bers at Mohenjo-daro. The pictographic script 
which appears on some may eventually provide 
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a clue to their use, but has not yet been deci- and other sites. The technique of execution is 
phered. The subject of the engraving is usually the same as in the Indus valley, and the 

an animal, the types most frequently represent- figurines have a close affinity which suggest a 

ed being the humped or Brahman! bulls and continuity in art traditions. Though a very 

unicorns. In the exquisite modelling of the few in number, they are of vital significance 



bulls, the majesty and restrained vigour of the 
beast are strikingly conveyed. They are so suc- 
cessfully animated as to impart life into the 
figures which have otherwise a sphinx-like 
serenity. 

Further, though sculpture of the human 
figure in the round has rarely survived, what has 
survived bears witness to the sense of volume 
characteristic of mature sculpture. This is illus- 
trated at its best in the limestone statuette of a 
nud^dancing figure from Harappa. The warm 
and lively body of a young male, revealing him- 
self in contour, had never probably come so 
true in the medium of stone. Another illustra- 
tion of this type can be found in a bronze 
statuette of a nude dancing girl from Mohenjo- 
* daro. The sensitive moulding of her back and 
the tense poise of her legs are most significant. 
‘But above all,’ says Iqbal Singh, ‘in the subtle 
comprehension of the dynamic expression which 
forms, as it were, an invisible background to her 
whole frame, plastic representation achieves a 
quality of perfection hardly surpassed even 
by the medieval South Indian bronzes.’ 

The Indus civilization did not collapse, as we 
commonly think, sometime about 2000 b.c., but 
was assimilated in successive stages of Indian 
life and thought. Although aesthetic history 
during the following fifteen centuries remains 
shrouded in mystery and our lack of knowledge 
about any archaeological store of this period 
may be unfortunate, the people who dwelt in 
India during those centuries were certainly no 
idlers. 



in so far as they provide the only link between 
the products of proto-historic age and the subse- 
quent periods. 

Literary evidence shows that the Vedic 
people were also experimenting with sym- 
bolic expression that bore the transcendental 
excellence of their thought and emotion. Their 
attainment in meditative philosophy stands out 
even today as the finest ever achieved by man. 
For instance, the Rg-Veda, the oldest Hindu 
scripture compiled as early as 1500 b.c., reveals 
a knowledge of the awakening of human soul 
and its eternal inquiries into the mysteries of 
the universe. 

This has been intensified in the Upanisads 
which, in a masterly way, analyse the divinity 
and the destiny of the soul, its evolution through 
a process of searching towards the ultimate real- 
ity, and the merging into it of life and death, 
of energy and substance. 

In the world of contemplation, the Vedic 
people were soaring high, and their experiments 
in art expression became as universal as their 
profound questions. In this approach, ‘the cry 
of “Not this! Not that!” which echoes so fre- 
quently in the Upanisads, is a confession not of 
ignorance, but of the breakdown of human 
language before the memory of that experience’. 
Art became symbolic with its vertical and 
horizontal lines, dots and circles conceived al- 
most in spiritual dimension. 

Throughout these periods, the fertility figur- 
ines following the Mohenjo-daro tradition con- 
tinued to furnish the dominant motif. But the 



Vedic burial-mounds, which may be placed 
round 800 b.c. or thereabout, at Lauriya- 
Nandangarh and other places have yielded, 
among various objects, a small gold plaque bear- 
ing the figure of a nude female, probably the 
earth goddess mentioned in the burial hymns. 
A few more terracotta figurines of similar an- 
tiquity have also been found at Taxila, Bhita, 



representation gradually tended to become 

archaic and stiff. It is only with the growth of 

• / 

Buddhism into a great, popular, religious move- 
ment that a comprehensive tradition of visual 
art emerged. 

We must look upon the Buddhist art pattern 
as a whole. An extraordinary variety of con- 
tradictory and conflicting elements enters into 
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the texture of this pattern. There are, to 
begin with, Asoka’s capitals on the one hand 
and reliefs of Bharhut and Sanchi on the other. 
1 hese sculptures show the impress of two diver- 
gent techniques. The reliefs of Bharhut and 
Sanchi were derived from the indigenous tradi- 
tion of wood and ivory carving, whereas the 
other was a comparatively stylized continuation 
from the early realism and, as such, an ‘after- 
math of the Indus valley’. 







CAST OF A YOGIN : MOHEnJO-DARO 

(c. 2500 B.C.) 

The Mauryan Empire flourished under Asoka 
during the third century b.c. Asoka’s propaga- 
tion of the Rule of Law followed his adoption 
of Buddhism as a State religion. Edicts of his 
imperial policy were conveyed through mono- 
lithic stone pillars, specimens of which have come 
down in well preserved state. These columns of 
highly polished white sandstone are designed 
5 



to stand by themselves without any architec- 
tural relation to their environment. The sheer 
columns rising up to forty feet or so are sur- 
mounted by capitals crowned with animated 
figures, lions being the most frequent. The well- 
known lion capital of Sarnath, one of the finest 
specimens, portrays the animal with striking 
realism and dignity. In spite of their artistic 
significance, the popular appeal of these capitals 
was limited owing to the didactic nature of their 
application. 

A century later comes the stupa of Sanchi, 
with its magnificent gateways, even richer in 
ornament and invention than Bharhut. 
Although it follows the tradition of Bharhut, the 
Sanchi carvings show a definite sculptural 
advance. The figures are brought out in deeper 
light and shade. The primitive quality of 
Bharhut is gradually abandoned to impart a 
new spirit to the movement. The diversity of 
Jataka stories is restricted and, though the 
friendly spirits of woods and streams reappear, 
they lose their familiar identity. The render- 
ing on the whole attains an epic character away 
from introspection and simplicity. 

Roughly contemporaneous with Sanchi are the 
rock-cut caitya caves of western India — the best 
known examples being those at Bhaja, Nasik, 
and Karli near Poona. Hewn out' of living 
rock, these caves are apparently efforts to 
impart for the first time a stability to the archi- 
tectural pattern hitherto practised in wood and 
other perishable material. 

The sculpture panels associated with these 
caitya halls derived inspiration from sources 
which had been responsible for the creation of 
the railing sculpture at Bodh-Gaya, a sculpture 
of massive corporeality. 

The duality of formal expression that we find 
in sculptures since the days of Asoka is apparent 
in Buddhism as well. The spiritual upsurge is 
trying to find expression through symbols, but 
at the same time, it is the triumph of life in all 
its material manifestation that is expressed 
through the lovingly moulded contours of the 
dryads of Sanchi or the maidens of Mathura. 
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The climax of the dual aspect may be wit- 
nessed at Amaravati, where in the second century 
a.d. ‘the most voluptuous and delicate flower of 
Indian sculpture’ was produced. The main 
interest, however, is concentrated on the medal- 
lions and panelled friezes which have as their 
themes stories of the birth and life of the 
Buddha. A design more complex in composi- 
tion than anything produced so far distinguishes 
them, and the supple carvings throb with a new 
linear rhythm destined to be developed more 
fully later. Two lines of carved stone slabs, 160 
and 162 feet respectively in diameter, formed 
something like a wainscot round the stupas, 
and the area of carving on the railing was 1,700 
•sqyJV Mainly in the bas-relief tradition of 
Bharhut and Bodh-Gaya, they also incorporate 
some of the new features already noted in the 
sculptures at Mathura and Gandhara. 

Following the same line of tradition, the 
craftsman of Mathura produced, from local 
material, graceful but highly sensuous figures 
during the first three centuries a.d. Here, the 
adaptation or transformation of sculpture to 
domestic needs came, indeed, as a silent revolu- 
tion, and this sculpture had equally strong, re- 
ligious, and domestic bearings. Most of the 
Mathura figures are not only three-dimensional, 
but have dynamic characteristics in that they 
make the spectators move round them for a 
complete grasp. The technique as employed 
here has, again, a strong influence of indigenous 
clay-modelling, giving the impression of ‘clay 
transmuted into stone’. 

The important feature of the Mathura ‘school’ 
was the creation of an iconography which 
evolved through the portrayal of the Bodhi- 
sattvas and the Buddha and the Jaina Tir- 
thaiikaras. 

Gandhara sculptures, with their varying 

K. 

qualities, were in the service of Buddhism; but 
in the absence of any date in the thousands of 
images discovered so far, it has been hard to de- 
termine their correct chronological sequence; 
nor does their style give any clue in that direc- 
tion. 

There is a controversy over the influence of 



Gandhara sculpture on the development of the 
Buddhist and the Jaina images. Were the 
Gandhara and the Mathura types produced 
simultaneously? Coomaraswamy answers in 
the affirmative, and holds that they were done 
‘in the middle or near the beginning of the first 
century a.d., and that only after the local types 
had been established did each affect the other’. 

Gandhara art, however, remains stereotyped 
and commonplace in the art world of India. 

The Gupta period that followed saw the cul- 
mination of the creative efforts made hitherto 
and of the reorganization of all earlier experi- 
ments and experiences. For the first time, the 
political, social, cultural, and economic life of 
the country crystallized into a definite pattern, 
and art also synchronized with this process. 
The formulae of aesthetic taste were established, 
and various Sastric injunctions followed. But 
instead of geometrical measurements, Gupta 
sculptures were expressed in curves found in the 
rhythm of nature. No realistic delineation of 
anatomy was allowed, joints and bones were 
hidden, and eternal youth had to be expressed 
through softly rounded limbs and placidly 
smooth faces. Art became sophisticatedly 
naive. 

During this period, the Buddha image was 
fully evolved; its essential purpose was to satisfy 
a spiritual urge. The benign and compassionate 
face, the exquisitely beautiful gestures or 
mudrds in hands -‘giving’, ‘blessing’, ‘reassur- 
ing’, ‘teaching’, ‘renouncing’ — all conveyed the 
spiritual message to the afflicted world. The 
sculptures tended towards abstraction— flesh be- 
coming spirit, human form passing into divinity. 

This was, in fact, an echo of the conception 
of the Upanisads, where man was regarded ‘not 
as a creature of the natural world, but as the 
vehicle of expression of an immortal and change- 
less spirit, the Atman’. Very likely, this abstrac- 
tion was directly responsible for the creation 
of the multi-armed and multi-headed images 
in India ; and those artists known as the silpi- 
yogins, in order to bring out the picture of the 
fuller reality that underlies the bodily form and 
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STUCCO IMAGE OF BUDDHA : NALANDA 

(r. Eighth Century A.D.) 



movement, had to subject themselves to a strict 
spiritual discipline. This humility showed the 
desire of the artist to be in communion with the 
universal spirit. The classical quality of the 
Dhyani-Buddhas, typical examples of this, pro- 
vided inspiration for the later forms both in 
India and beyond her mountains and seas. 

Most of the classical paintings belonging to 
the Gupta period have survived the ravages of 
time. While certain Ajanta murals, which can 
be traced back as early as the second century 
b.c., have dimmed almost beyond recognition, 
those drawn during the late Gupta period 
(a.d. 450-600) are mostly intact with all their 
glory and grandeur. Apparently, Ajanta mu- 
rals depict the Jataka or the Buddha’s birth 
stories, but these represent the entire force of 
life in terms of phenomena and romances. 

The magnificence of observation and the 
grouping of animal life, and the composition of 



human figures in architectural settings found 
on the walls of Ajanta, has been enhanced by a 
colour work, the base of which has been served 
by layers of mud, straw, and plaster. Skilful 
gradation of tone in bringing out the highlights 
and volume, efforts in aerial perspective, and 
a mastery of the relation of forms in line and 
colour arc some of the salient features of the 
murals of Ajanta. 

'Hie planning of the halls of Ajanta, hewn out 
from living rock, is done in such a manner as to 
make each element of colour, form, and line 
progress towards a climax, as it leads to the 
central cell Hanked by the paintings of ‘beauti- 
ful Bodhisattvas’. The Buddha image is reach- 
ed finally— stone brought to life in colourr^Ol 
storms of the human heart are silenced before 
it in an echo of nirvana or renunciation. 

True, Buddhism, as a cultural force, predo- 
minated for several centuries since the days of 
Asoka; but a growing movement that fore- 
shadowed the Brahmanical revival determined 
its reorientation at almost every crucial stage. 
Under the Palas in Bengal, the Mahayana form 
of Buddhism replaced the rigid HInayana school, 
revitalizing the classical phase of Indian art for 
the time being, but it was only a conventionaliz- 
ed repetition of originally noble forms. 

Buddhism had been losing its hold on its 
birthplace, but its influence was profoundly felt 
by the world outside. Countries far beyond 
the Indo-Gangetic plain pulsated with inspira- 
tion, and Indian art, particularly of this period 
and that which followed immediately, with all 
its charm and dignity, found a new home in 
Tun Huang and Lung-men in the distant lands 
of Central Asia; beyond the coastline of China 
and Korea; in the Horyuji temple at Nara in 
Japan; in the cave carvings of Bamiyan and 
Hadda on the borders of Afganistan; the cities 
of Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan; in the 
murals of Sigiriya in Ceylon; temples of Pagan 
in Burma ; gilded shrines of Siam and Angkors 
in Cambodia ; again, in the gigantic stupa of 
Borobudur in Java. 

By the end of the Gupta period, it must have 
been evident that the ‘ultimate supremacy of 
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Vedantism was only a matter of time’. Bud- 
dhism was gradually losing its initiative, and 
sculptors were ‘abandoning the image of the 
silent and static Buddha to offer homage to 
more restless and dynamic deities’. Buddhism 
itself became more and more Brahmanical until 
it eventually lost its character as an independent 
movement, Buddha himself being assimilated 
into the medieval Brahmanic pantheon as the 
incarnation of the Hindu god, Visnu. 

Aesthetically, although not realized all at 
once, the change effected by Brahmanism came 
with immense plastic possibilities in a new uni- 
verse of imagery. With certain basic qualities 
intact in apparent variations, Brahmanical art 
Tn^given us so many images and forms — now 
monstrous and sublime, now grotesque and deli- 
cate, abstract and sensual -as never attempted 
before by any other art. 

In seeming chaos and confusion, we find in 
Brahmanical art a sense of broad symphonic 
order — a joy of rhythm. The profusion that 
creates an impression of bewilderment soon fades 
into the exuberance of nature that pervades this 
art. This is experienced in the ‘Descent of the 
Gariga’ of Mahabalipuram. The large number 
of figures carved out of solid rock ‘with appar- 
ent disregard of all rational composition is seen 
on closer examination to radiate from and con- 
veyed towards a central axis in its timeless 
descent’. 

Between the profound stillness of the central 
head of the Mahesvaramurti of the Elephanta 
cave and the dynamic poise of Nataraja of 
South India, we have again modulations, subtle 
and unique, representing the most characteristic 
phases of the art of this period.* 

The sculptures of Ellora cave are so full of 
vitality as to overwhelm the visitor at each suc- 
cessive step. The Kailasa temple, which, for in- 
stance, is cut, carved, and sculptured from 
virgin rock, as the artists progressed from the 
top downwards, stands with all its stupendous 
magnificence as a unique achievement. About 

‘ x ‘ The pictures included in this article are received 
from the author by courtesy of the Archaeological 
Department of the Government of India. 




TRIMURTI : ELEPHANTA CAVE 

( c . Eighth Century A.D.) 

200,000 tons of solid stone are known to have 
been removed in chiselling out this Siva temple. 

The rhythm of Brahmanical art finds its 
counterpart in the economic significance of 
medieval feudalism. Many divergent religious 
thoughts and emotions coexisted, and were tol- 
erated in the broad-based social order. Sculp- 
tors reacted to these cross-currents with a futur- 
istic adoption of many-headed and many-hand- 
ed figures, representing rapidity of movement 
and change. In the realm of plastic art, we are 
confronted with a grandeur of conception mag- 
nificently realized in the images of Siva 
and Parvati, Nataraja, and Ardhanarisvara. 
T he image of Ardhanarisvara, symbolizing the 
union of the male and female principles that 
are creative without antithesis, has the poise of 
detached calm, and yet shows all the vitality of 
biological existence. The symbolic representa- 
tion of Nataraja, on the other hand, as the 
essence of cosmic transformation of energy into 
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DANCING NATARAJA (BRONZE): MADRAS 

( c . Tenth Century A.D.) 




mass and of mass into energy, has all the rap- 
ture of bliss and realization. The dance, as it 
were, manifests the eternal existence of human 
aspiration in the ever-changing world of space 
and time. 

The sculptures of this period, however, form 
part of the architectural design, and the temple 
background in which these were set had a sig- 
nificance of its own. Detached from this back- 
ground, these sculptures lose much of their 
meaning. T hat is why in a museum, without 
the spirit, setting, and psychology so clearly 
associated with them, the understanding or 
appreciation of Indian sculpture becomes poor 
and inadequate. 

From the sixth century a.d., caves gave place 
gradually to structural temple building. The 
horizontal and domed tops changed into vertical 
and pointed. The vertically set sculptures help- 



ed not only the upward thrust of the medieval 
temples, but had a decorative effect, ‘with a 
pronounced feeling for volume, perhaps fore- 
shadowing a change in the medium of expres- 
sion'. 

Art declined. And for the first time in rec- 
orded history, India faced during this period a 
system of strange contrast with the advent of 
Islam. Out of the conflict arose problems which 
it was the task of Indian culture to solve. New 
religious and philosophical thoughts were evolv- 
ed to mark the r appro achement between the 
Hindu and the Moslem outlook. After the 
initial impact, the Moslem ruling class ceased 
to be foreigners. This reaction to the Indian 
environment was reflected in the development 
of the artistic tradition of the next few 
centuries. 

In the architecture of northern India, th$ 
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general principle undergoes an almost revolu- 
tionary change. Hindu and Moslem elements 
merged to produce this form. Where the fusion 
is complete, we have brilliant architectural ex- 
pression. Akbar’s Fatehpur Sikri brings to- 
gether these elements with the confidence of an 
empire builder and anticipates the more so- 
phisticated monument where Muintaj sleeps 
under the most beautiful and expensive memo- 
rial in the world. The Taj Mahal is a wonder 
in architectural creation. The painting which 
was brought to India by Babur, the founder of 
the Mughal Empire, was likewise intensely in- 
dividualistic and sophisticated. It was not in- 
terested in crowds or masses. T he stamp of in- 

• t i 

^cfmdualism reached exaggerated length and re- 
duced painting to mere portraiture, where 
characters ‘are not characters at all, but photo- 
graphs out of focus’. Wherever this luxury of 
Mughal Court art came in contact with the 
popular tradition, it produced that sophistication 
which is evident in the Rajput or Kangra 
paintings. 

T he mythology that once existed as a link 
between the economic and spiritual structures 
of society was no longer powerful enough to re- 
sist the unholy alliance between the ruling 
cliques. The result was that the indigenous 
vigour of Rajput tradition was dulled by a 
tendency towards archaic sensuality, even sexual- 
ity and idle romanticism, which had the patron- 
age of the princes and emperors who were suf- 
ficiently well off to devote their leisure to the 
enjoyment of this art form. 

Even the Jaina miniatures, which had 
long retained their boldness, showed ‘the 
tormented outlines of faces at once nervous and 
sensual, representations of human beings whose 
passage through life is made difficult by the 
awareness of fears that belong to an age of con- 
formity which is also on the threshold of the 
Reformation’. 

T he Europeans who came to India had no 
intention of settling here, and were not really 
interested in a cultural synthesis between the 
East and the West. It was as if two closed sys- 
tems faced each other and were not prepared 



either to influence or to imbibe anything from 
the contact. Nor was there any attempt to 
build up a new integration, though there were 
sporadic efforts by a few Western scholars who 
had been dazzled by the splendour of Indian 
civilization. The spirit of European art, on the 
other hand, could not be successfully assimilat- 
ed by the Indian artists in their blind imitation. 
The result was Ravi Varma, whose syrupy 
pictures were an extreme example of philistine 
perversity. 

But the period of fake European tradition did 
not last long. The wave of reformism, partic- 
ularly in Bengal, needed a new vehicle of artis- 
tic expression. The rising Indian bourgeoisie 
took to classicism, which was introduced by 
Abanindranath Tagore and carried all over 
India by his students. The outcome of this 
movement is well known as the Bengal School 
of Art, in which the name of Nandalal Bose 
stands out. He depicted the mythological 
stories in the traditional technique of the 
Ajanta mural paintings. The enthusiasm for 
antiquity was surely the ideological reflection 
of the struggle over the choice of technique, 
Western or Eastern. The enthusiasm continued 
until the economic crisis of World War I, which 
sharpened the Indian national movement and 
led to the growth of mass organizations, and 
brought new trends. All the artifices of the 
old school, now of no use to any class, were no 
longer appropriate to the aspirations and aes- 
thetic tendencies produced by the modern social 
relationships. 

In the period that followed, Rabindranath 
Tagore took up painting. Inspired by modern 
thought and technique, the daring experiment 
of Tagore marks the final break with the senti- 
mental love for artistic revivalism. T he dra- 
matic appearance of Jamini Roy as a popular 
artist is a direct outcome of this departure. 
Today, the name of Jamini Roy can be placed 
side by side with those of Cezanne, Picasso, or 
Matisse. Like many who have broken with 
conventions in their quest for new sources of 
inspiration, Jamini Roy is sustained by the art 
of the people, which is ageless and universal. 




BHAKTI AND PUJA IN BUDDHISM 



By Dr. S. Dutt 



Those who see in pujd only its rites and 
rituals miss the essence of it, which is the offer- 
ing of bhakti to the Adored. 

Bells tinkle ; songs sound ; lights glitter ; in- 
cense-smoke floats up from censers ; and wor- 
shippers foregather with offerings of leaves, 
flowers, and garlands before the image in the 
sanctuary. But the ritualism is meaningless, an 
idle accompaniment, unless the pujd is inspired 
by bhakti . It is bhakti that lifts it from a mere 
show to a living, breathing, and meaningful 
reality. 

‘ Bhakti ’ is a term of very ancient usage in 
Indian religious terminology. It has a distinct 
significance and a variety of nuances which are 
not covered by its usual English equivalent, ‘ de- 
votion ’. Sandilya, a late exponent of the 
bhakti cult, explains it as a settled attitude or 
condition of mind and heart, in which the ‘ idea 
of the Lord’, rather than His ordainments and 
teachings, occupies the ‘ forefront of the mind 
and heart Bhakti is known by its ‘ fruits ’ : 
they appear in ‘ reverence and worship paid to 
the Adored One, the casting out of all unclean 
thoughts and passions, the celebration of the 
praise of the Lord, and the wish to continue to 
live in His service and for His sake alone ’. 
Thus pujd, with pure mind and heart, with 
stava and stuti, is, according to Sandilya, the 
fruit of bhakti. Those who cultivate the state 
of mind and heart that bhakti implies desire no 
gain for themselves, but only the bliss of living 
in the service of the Lord. 

In all ‘ religions of grace ’, bhakti is stressed 
as a sine qua non for the devotee. Such reli- 
gions are what theologians call ‘ soteriological 
they posit a Saviour to whom is left to grant the 
fruits of a man’s work and endeavour and the 
ultimate salvation they conceive in different 
terms of definition. They replace volitional self- 
effort on the devotee’s part by complete self-sur- 
render. as Sri Krsna enjoins in the Gita ; ‘ Give 



ye up all dharmas and take refuge in Me alone. 
From all sins will I deliver thee.’ This doctrine 
of self-surrender to, and taking refuge in, the 
Lord is very ancient in our country. In the 
Bhagavata cult, which originated long before 
the rise of Buddhism and Jainism, and which is 
expounded in the Gita, it is the central and 
cardinal doctrine. In fact, in all the religions 
of India, it is a more or less pervasive element, 
rather than a definite or fixed-worded creed. 

One of the most significant chapters in India’s 
religious history is the growth and evolution"'?? 
bhakti in Buddhism. Buddhism in the begin- 
ning was not a ‘ religion of grace In the old- 
est canon of Buddhism — the Pali canon of the 
Theravada school — the religion is described as 
a ‘ way ’ ( magga ) ; at its end is set the goal of 
nibbdina ; and the approach to it is by stages 
of spiritual advancement by the devotee’s own 
effort. It is described most fully in the manual 
entitled V isuddhi-magga (The Path of Purity) 
by Buddhaghosa, who was the finest flower of 
Theravada learning. He ignores completely the 
efficiency of prayer, propitiation, and the asso- 
ciated acts of worship and bhakti offering. 

Yet, even in primitive Buddhism, bhakti is 
seen in the germ. The Buddha, who is conceiv- 
ed in it as the Sattha (instructor), has also the 
appellation Bhagava (Sanskrit, Bhagavan) ; and 
in the ordination ceremony of a monk, the ini- 
tiate has to chant the formula of ‘ taking refuge ’ 
— in the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sangha. 
We find later on the worship of the Lord’s body- 
relics and the mound (stupa) that enshrined 
them recommended in the canon. There are 
some poetic anthologies in the canon in which 
we see that the worship of the stupa and other 
symbols of the Lord has already developed in 
the religion. The saranagama (‘ taking refuge’) 
has ripened from a formula of ordination into 
a credo. 

Yet the early canon of Buddhism insists on 
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faith {sraddha) , which is confidence in the 
truth of the religion, while bhakti is a term of 
rare occurrence in it, and has none of the 

nuances appertaining to it in Indian religious 
terminology. 

When we pass on to the later phases of Bud- 
dhism, we are struck by the resurgence of the 
bhakti element in the religion. Bhakti legends 
abound, of which an outstanding one is the 
legend of Upagupta and Mara in the Divydva- 
ddna. It is a legend which shows how bhakti 
has encroached on the system of spiritual 
advancement and attainment by self-effort alone 
without the aid of divine grace. 

Upagupta was a monk who lived in a monas- 

»# 

ter'y 0, on a hill-top near Mathura. So great was 
the power of his saintliness that even Mara (the 
mythical antagonist of the Buddha) was con- 
verted by him, and came under the spell of his 
personality. Mara is described in the legend 

C 5 

as a great magician. When he was converted 




I PRIMITIVE BUDDHIST WORSHIP 

(With symbols and without rituals) 




II. AN EARLY SCULPTURED SLAB : 

MATHURA 

( Showing the Buddha image along with 
other cult objects of worship) 

by Upagupta, he asked the master how he 
should proceed in the new life. Upagupta was 
an apostle of bhakti, and he instructed Mara 
that all he had to do was to cultivate bhakti, for 
‘ even a little of it yields the fruit of nirvana 
Then a great longing came over this apostle of 
bhakti to see the Lord in a physical semblance, 
and at his behest, Mara took on, by his magic, 
the semblance of the Buddha himself. Before 
that illusory image, the monk fell in prostration, 
and when Mara, startled by the act, asked him 
its meaning, he was told by Upagupta that ‘ he 
had worshipped the Imperishable in the perish- 
able, just as men do when they worship images 
of clay The legend dates before the invention 
of the Buddha image in Buddhism and makes 
manifest the urge that was gathering strength 
behind it. 

Bhakti in Buddhism was articulated at first 
in symbol worship : it was offered to the stupa 
or to the representation of the urn in which the 
Buddha’s body-relics were collected after his 
cremation at Kushinara ; to the wheel of 
Dbamraa or the Bodhi-tree ; to his foot-prints 
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III. MAHAPURUSA (SUPERMAN) BUDDHA 

(FWf/i physiognomical marks of a superman on 

the image) 



or umbrella (Picture I).* But the image, for 
which Upagupta had longed and for want of 
which he had to satisfy his longing with an 
illusory semblance, appears afterwards ; and one 
of the earliest Buddha images is seen along with 
the worshipped symbols in Mathura sculpture 
in a fragment, which the archaeologists assign 
to the first century, b.c. or a.d. (Picture II). 
The figure is that of a ^Mahapurusa (super- 

* We have received the pictures appearing in this 
article from the author by courtesy of the Archaeolo- 
gical Department of the Government of India. 



man), with the physiognomical marks of a 
superman upon it — sign of lotus on palm, wheel 
on the sole, long ear-lobes, etc. This superman 
Buddha appears a number of times in Mathura 
sculpture (Picture III). 

Ancient Buddha images were of two schools 
of sculpture, of Gandhara and of Mathura. 
Among experts in iconography, there is a dis- 
pute of long-standing whether the Buddha 
image was first invented at Mathura or in Gan- 
dhara, and as to what might have been the 
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urge and motive behind the invention. 

% 

Gandhara had come, round the start of the 
Christian era, under Greek influence from 
Bactria ; the Gandhara artists imbibed from 
it the anthropomorphism of Graeco-Roman 
mythology and so presented the image of the 
Buddha as an ‘ Indian Apollo ’. The Greek in- 
fluence at the time did not extend so far east as 
Mathura. The priority in respect of the 
Buddha image between Gandhara and Mathura 
is not settled yet ; the influence of the Gandhara 
art-modes certainly extended to Mathura in 
later times. But, if it was at Mathura that the 
first Buddha images were made, there must have 
been behind them the pure urge of bhakti and 
the desire long cherished by worshippers for 
something more immediately evocative of bhakti 
than a mere symbol with which the mind has to 
associate the idea of the Lord by a conscious 
effort. 

In any case, image -worship and symbol-wor- 
ship existed, and still exist, side by side in 
Buddhism. 

Early in the Christian era, the Mahayana 
form of Buddhism evolved. It largely replaced 
the old cult in which the place of bhakti was 
restricted by a new cult in which it had the 
largest scope. For the Mahayanist devotee, it 
was a prime requisite for the spiritual journey. 
No monastery, therefore, of the early Christian 
centuries was complete without a shrine in which 
a miniature stupa was installed for ritual wor- 
ship (Pictures IV and V), or a sanctuary to 




IV. A CAITYAGHARA AT ELLORA 

{Showing combination of the symbolical cult 
object caitya with the Buddha image) 




V. CAITYA IN KARLE CAVE 

[The hall of worship at Karle is the most beautifully 

sculptured of all cave temples) 



hold the Buddha image. In a later age (a.d. 
300-500), which the historians call the Gupta 
age of ancient India, independent temples were 
built to house large-sized Buddha images, often 
of finest sculpture. At Nalanda (in Bihar), the 
seat of the ancient ‘ Nalanda University one 
may see the ruins of some of the grandest 
Buddha temples of this age (Pictures VI and 




VI. RUINS OF A GREAT BUDDHA TEMPLE : 

NALANDA 

{Built by Baladitya , Sixth Century A.D.) 



VII). They form an extensive row parallel to 
the row of monasteries, where the university 
functioned. 

Bhakti offering to the Lord through prayer 
and the chanting of hymns and the rituals 
of puja developed, as we have seen, in primitive 
Hinayana Buddhism, too, in the later phases of 
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VII. REMAINS OF A GREAT GUPTA-AGE 
BUDDHA TEMPLE AT NaLANDA 



its development. But the rituals of puja were 
not so elaborate as in the Mahayana. They 
consisted only in placing flowers, incense, paint, 
and garlands. But the Mahayanist worship of 
the Buddha image was more elaborate on its 
ritualistic side. 

Santideva was a saint and a Mahayanist 
acarya of the eighth century a.d. His poem in 
Sanskrit, entitled Bodhicaryavatara, is the sub- 
limest canticle in the literature of Mahayana 
Buddhism. In this great poem, the strain of 
bhakti rises to its highest pitch, and, side by side, 
the rites of puja and their significance are in- 
sisted on. The rites themselves are practically 
the same as performed in Hindu image -wor- 
ship — bathing the image with scented water, 



accompaniment of vocal and instrumental 
music, offerings of flowers, food, and clothes 
(i.e. naivedya as in Hindu worship), swinging 
of lighted censers and burning incense, etc. 

■ Buddhist puja and Hindu puja seem to have 
been similar on their ritualistic side; only the 
images represented deities of the Mahayana pan- 
theon ; and a time came when several of them 
(e.g. Tara) found place in the Hindu pan- 
theon too. 

The hypothesis that it was through the up- 
surge of bhakti in Buddhism and the institu- 
tion of the rite of puja that a rapprochement 
came about, between the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies, between Buddhism and Hinduismpc^ftich 
had been separate religions so far, is not wholly 
groundless. Bhakti and puja made a large com- 
mon ground between the two. He whom the 
Buddhists adored and ceremonially worshipped 
in their temples and monasteries was admitted 
into the Hindu pantheon as an avatar a t and 
the Puranas confirmed it. 

The great temple of Brhadisvara at Tanjore, 
in South India, is one of the oldest of Dravidian 
temples, dedicated to Siva. It was built during 
the reign of the Cola king Raja-Raja (a.d. 985- 
1018). Here on one side of the main go pur am 
(temple gateway), a seated Buddha image is 
seen installed ; and in a broad belt of sculpture 
girdling the main sanctuary, a Buddha figure 
is set among Hindu figures from mythology, 
under the Bodhi-tree, stylized almost out of 
recognition (Picture VIII). In later Sanskrit 
poetry, the Buddha is celebrated as the ninth 
avatara of Visnu or Kesava, for instance, in the 
Kashmiri poet Ksemendra’s Das avatar a- car it a 
(c. a.d. 1065) and the Bengali poet Jayadeva’s 
Gita-Govinda (twelfth century). But the psy- 
chological groundwork for the final acceptance 
of the Buddha in the Hindu pantheon had been 
set a few centuries earlier — in the reigns of an- 
cient Gupta emperors (a.d. 300-500), some of 
whom, styling themselves in their coins as 
parama-bhagavatas (devout followers of the 
Bhagavata cult), w'ere at the same time builders 
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VIII. (LEFT) THE BUDDHA UNDER THE BODHI-TREE 

(At the Brhadisvara Temple at Tanjore) 



of Buddha temples and patrons of Buddhist 
monk-communities. 

1 hus, well over a millennium ago, the linkage 
took place between Hinduism and Buddhism, 



and it was possible through the spirit of bhakti 
and pujd supervening in the latter. Doctrines 
divide, but bhakti and puja bring rival faiths 
together. 



* 

MORAL OBLIGATION 



By Sri Suresh Chandra 



In the July 1959 issue of the Prabuddha 
Bharata, we attempted a criticism of the util- 
itarian analysis of moral obligation. In this 
article, our attempt is to understand the nature 
of moral obligation as such. Owing to the 
materialistic trend, our age is tending not merely 
towards utilitarianism, but also towards an ex- 
tremely sceptical view concerning the notions 
of good and bad or right and wrong. These 
days, we see not merely the prevalence of such 



views as ‘An act is right if it is profitable’, but 
also of such views as ‘Nothing is right or wrong; 
one is free to do whatever one likes’. The latter 
kind of views express scepticism in the same 
way in which the former kind of views express 
utilitarianism. So a criticism of scepticism is 
as much binding on us as is a criticism of util- 
itarianism. Scepticism is more dangerous for 
our age than utilitarianism, because the former 
denies moral distinctions, whereas the latter 
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merely preaches a false morality. Our discus- 
sion of the nature of moral obligation is asso- 
ciated with our refutation, of scepticism in moral 
affairs. We shall show that it is our ignorance 
about the nature of moral obligation that gives 
rise to scepticism. Many of the questions raised 
by the sceptics are pointless; they will have no 
meaning once the true nature of obligation is 
perceived clearly. We shall avoid the philo- 
sophical technicalities, puzzlements, and abstrac- 
tions from our discussion, as the problem of 
moral obligation is of common interest. 

Three things may be clarified at the outset. 
Firstly, without understanding correctly the 
arguments of our paper, someone may form a 
superficial judgement that it is a defence of the 
orthodox views against the progressive views. 
But our paper is not a defence of the orthodox 
views, in the derogatory sense of the term, 
against the progressive views. It is a defence 
of the rational attitude against the irrational 
attitude. The sceptical attitude is irrational. 
A sceptic goes against his own nature and ideas. 
Scepticism cannot be defended by saying that 
it is progressive or that it is anti-orthodoxical. 
No view can be right because it is progressive, 
or wrong because it is orthodoxical, though it 
may be true that there are some progressive 
views which are absolutely right and some or- 
thodoxical views which are absolutely wrong. 

Secondly, our attack is directed only against 
the sceptics. Scepticism may be confused with 
subjectivism, on the ground that the ideals of 
both are similar. Both of them seem to recom- 
mend freedom to the individual to do whatever 
he likes. The subjectivist says, ‘Only that action 
is right which one likes’. The difference be- 
tween scepticism and subjectivism is clear. In 
the former case, the reason why one is free to 
do whatever one likes is that there is nothing 
right or wrong; so one is free to act without 
the consideration of these concepts. Whereas 
in the latter case, the consideration of these 
concepts is not denied; what is asserted is that 
the rightness of an action depends upon one’s 
likes and dislikes. Subjectivism, like utilita- 
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rianism, remains inside the boundary of moral 
sphere. 

Thirdly, it is to be kept in mind that, when 
people doubt about the fact of obligation, they 
do not sometimes mean to doubt the necessity 
of moral life, or imagine for themselves the 
possibility of a different kind of life than that 
which is led by the persons as moral agents, 
thinking that life to be in anyway better than 
the present life. They simply mean to doubt 
the particular reasons or grounds which are 
asserted of moral obligation, although it is true 
that they may sometimes be thinking that they 
doubt the fact of obligation as such. In sc^ja^ 
as scepticism is limited merely to grounds or 
reasons, it is tenable. A ground or reason may, 
as a matter of fact, be false, whereas the object 
based on it may have absolute validity. For 
example, one may doubt the truth of ‘general 
utility’ or ‘greatest good’ as the ground of moral 
obligation without at all disbelieving that there 

exists the possibility of discovering a true 
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ground. A man may believe that ‘self-interest’ 
is the real ground and all else are pseudo 
grounds, in which case he is not a sceptic. 
Though this is a different question, we may add 
here that what he believes may be proved to be 
a false ground. Believing in a false ground is 
not a move outside of morality. Even if a man 
believes that all the grounds asserted so far by 
philosophers and non -philosophers are false, he 
may not favour the attitude of a sceptic. For 
he may still maintain the possibility of moral 
obligation; he simply does not know by him- 
self what ground is a genuine one. 

The object of this paper is not to remove 
such partial scepticism, but to make an attempt 
at removing the complete scepticism. As we 
have stated above, a complete sceptical attitude 
can only be removed by a clear understanding 
of the nature of obligation as such. We shall 
now justify our assertion. 

To clarify the nature of moral obligation, 
we have to see whether the word ‘obligation’ 
is used in our ordinary language in any sense 
other than the moral, whether there are non- 
moral senses of obligation. If it is used in other 
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senses, is there some common character which 
lies in the different instances of obligation, moral 
as well as non-moral? Or, if the common 
character is absent in such cases, they are not 
instances of obligation in general, but instances 
of various independent obligations. Even if we 
do not understand correctly the nature of moral 
obligation, our understanding may be clarified 
by examining the meaning of obligation in the 
non-moral contexts. 

A close study of language reveals that ‘obliga- 
tion’ is a term which is not limited merely to 
the sphere of morality; it has a wider applica- 
nt*^ It is applicable to the spheres of religion, 
law, logic, aesthetics, etc. with as much pro- 
priety as in the sphere of morality. When we 
use the term ‘obligation’ in our ordinary lan- 
guage, we may be appealing to the dignity of 
a man as a moral being, or a religious being, 
or a thinking being, or a being capable of aes- 
thetic appreciation and discrimination. To 
whatever dignity we are appealing, we are 
using the word ‘obligation’ in that particular 
sense. 

As a support for our assertion, we may refer 
to the remark of the English philosopher John 
Laird, who distinguishes moral from logical and 
aesthetical obligation. He says : ‘The terms 

“ought” and “obligation” may be used in a 
logical or in an aesthetical context without any 
obvious moral ' implications’ (An Enquiry into 
Moral Notions, p. 102). He uses two sentences 
to exhibit the unique character of logical and 
aesthetic obligation: ‘From the evidence, you 
ought to conclude that Byang was not a coward.’ 
‘You ought to prefer Paul Potter to Landseer.’ 
The former use of obligation refers to the dignity 
of man as a thinking being, whereas the latter 
appeals to his dignity as an aesthetic being. It 
seems that obligation in its moral sense is more 
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closely related to obligation in its legal and 
religious senses, which have been thought of as 

historically derived from, or dependent upon, 

* , • 

obligation in the moral sense. Even in the 
present state, both religious and legal obliga- 
tions have their sanction through obligation in 
the moral sense. We in common language 
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sometimes say that we have moral obligations 
‘to follow our state laws’ and ‘to pay homage 

to our gods’. These linguistic usages are ample 

/ 

proof to show that, without the existence of 
moral obligation, the existence of religious and 
legal obligations becomes impossible. 

It seems, from the analysis of ‘obligation’ in 
its various senses, that ‘moral obligation’ is a 
species of obligation in general, and being the 

4 

species of the same genus, it exhibits a common 
character with other kinds of obligations. The 
common character is the binding force which 
every instance of obligation expresses. All the 
cases of obligation, moral and non-moral, are 
such that they bind us to react in a certain way , 
rather than the other, if we are conscious 
enough to recognize the facts presented to us. 
In the sphere of moral action, obligation binds 
us to choose a given action in preference to 
others. In the sphere of logic or mathematical 
thinking, it binds us to infer or conclude 
through a given way. In the sphere of aesthet- 
ics, in the same way, it binds us to feel or have 
a particular attitude, rather than the other. It 
is evident that the binding force is inseparable 
from obligation. To clarify further, we can 
take the instance of rational thinking. Here 
our thought is related to propositions in such a 

way that it perceives their real relations, i.e. 
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rejects the false inferences by mere inspection. 
In the sphere of moral activity, we are con- 
cerned with acts in such a way that we are 
forced to reject certain acts in the same way in 
which a mathematician rejects a false equation, 
such as 2 + 2— 5. In the moral sphere, we feel 
obligation only when a right action is presented, 
i.e. we reject the wrong action as a mathemati- 
cian rejects a false equation. Gur move in 
morality is as objective as our move in math- 
ematics. 

The fact that the word ‘obligation’ has a 
unique meaning, though it has different appli- 
cations, is important to be kept in mind, since 
men are prone to doubt moral obligation, where- 
as they do not doubt other forms of obligation. 
The sceptical question ‘Why should I do what 
is right?’ is a senseless question. For nobody 
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asks such questions about the word ‘obligation’ 
in its non-moral contexts. Nobody says, ‘Why 
should I calculate 24-2=4 ?’ or ‘Why should 
I feel pleasure at the sight of a beautiful object?’ 
To question the obligatoriness of a right action 
is just like questioning the inference of a true 
mathematical equation or the appreciation of a 
beautiful object. 

We see that the definition of man in tenns 
of rationality is an incomplete definition. It 
refers only to one aspect of obligation. Man 
possesses not mer 
capacity to think consistently, but also the 
power of discriminating beauty from ugliness, 
of selecting a right action from the wrong ones. 
As a matter of fact, man is a centre of various 
forms of obligation, such as moral, logical, aes- 
thetical, etc. Therefore, the definition of man 
in terms of ‘rationality* or ‘logical obligation’ 
leaves out much from consideration. Man is 
an improvement over children, imbeciles, and 
animals, not only in the sense that he has the 
capacity to think consistently, but also in the 
sense that he behaves in a chosen way and 
bestows his praises and blames on the objects 
around him. To exclude morality from his 
nature is to exclude a major subject for calling 
a man ‘man*. It is clear that the question of 
the sceptic ‘Why should I be a moral being?’ 
is just like the question ‘Why should I be a 
rational being?’ No doubt, one can live without 
being a moral agent, as one can live without 
being a rational agent, but, then, he would have 
no right to be called a man. In the definition 
of man, morality is a necessary constituent. We 
do not call children, animals, and imbeciles 
men, because they lack moral, rational, and aes- 
thetical capacities. It is these , capacities in one 
which lead us to say that a particular living 
being is a man. 

We have seen that obligation is not a bind- 
ing force reserved for a being possessing moral 
consciousness; only moral obligation is a bind- 
ing force for a being possessing moral conscious- 
ness. There are various spheres in which obliga- 
tion is realized. One has obligation only so far 
as one has the capacity to entertain beliefs 



ely logical consciousness or 
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about the facts which lead him to be obliged. 
For example, one has no moral obligation if one 
does not have the capacity to discriminate right 
from wrong in actions, or good from bad in 
motives, or does not believe that this discrimina- 
tion is of any use. We do not use the word 
‘obligation’ for babies, animals, and imbeciles, 
since they do not possess the notions of right 
and wrong. Only morally developed human 
beings have moral obligation, because only they 
have the capacity to perceive moral distinctions. 
The case is analogous to the logical obligation. 
If one has no logical capacity, or does not have 
in one’s mind the power and training to infer 
a conclusion from a given set of premises^ one 
has no logical obligation. This is also true of 
other forms of obligation; they all refer to the 
capacities in human beings of recognizing the 
objective truths or capabilities to entertain be- 
liefs about these truths. This is the same thing 
as to hold that obligation in any context has 
a binding force till the beliefs about that con- 
text are held to be true and valid. Their false- 
hood and invalidity imply the absence of obliga- 
tion. An atheist would have no religious obliga- 
tions, as a lawless' man would have no legal 
obligations, or an imbecile would have no legal, 
moral, logical, or aesthetic obligations. 

■ The above discussion implies that a man who 
doubts the fact of moral obligation behaves 
like a baby, who has no proper knowledge and 
understanding as to the distinction between 
right and wrong. He is a double baby, for a 
baby simply does net have the capacity to know 
these distinctions, whereas the man who doubts 
these distinctions knows fully well their nature 
and still wants to maintain that there are no 
distinctions. Once the ideas of right and wrong 
are impressed on our mind, it is absurd to deny 
that we have moral obligation. To deny that 
we have moral obligation is to assert that we do 
not know whether an action is right or wrong, 

i.e. to contradict the existence of our own ideas. 

% 

Human beings are endowed not merely with 
such ideas as ‘To withdraw our hands from 
fire’, but also with such moral ideas as ‘To 
withdraw ourselves from doing what is wrong’. 
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Those who go against the moral principles spoil the defence of moral self which is necessary, 
their moral self in the same way in which those Even animals possess physical self ; so its destruc- 
who put their hands in fire spoil their physical tion does not count for much. But the destruc- 
self. It is not the defence of physical self, but tion of moral self is the destruction of man. 



SPIRITUAL PRACTICE IN JUDAISM 

By Rabbi Asher Block 

One of the central problems that have always worthy that, in the life of both classical India 



confronted religion is that of combining inten- 
sity with liberality in spiritual practice. How 
can one be utterly committed to the worship of 
God, and at the same time be understanding 
and accepting of other human beings who are 
not thus committed or who are differently com- 
mitted ? 

• * 

One hears much nowadays about religious 
tolerance, but one suspects that at least one 
reason for it is that many feel religion is not 
worth getting excited about. The very person 
who is nonchalant about the way his neighbour 
worships may become quite aroused about his 
neighbour’s financial or social status, or the 
political party to which he belongs. That 
simply means that economics and politics are 
vital concerns for him, while religion is not, 
though ostensibly he, too, may be practising re- 
ligion. From this point of view, one must at 
least give credit to those religionists of old who 
took their religion seriously enough to do battle 
for it, though we feel revulsion at the thought 
that a religion which preaches love should prac- 
tise violence, or that a religion whose aim is 
unity should prove so divisive. 

This is the dilemma that we face: Can we 
be intensive and tolerant at one and the same 
time ? Before attempting to suggest a possible 
solution to this dilemma, I should like to point 
out a number of significant parallels between 
Judaism and Vedanta in these very areas of 
which we speak. 

First, in the matter of intensity, it is note- 



and classical Israel, there was no marked dis- 
tinction between the secular and the sacred. 
The assumption seemed to be, ‘The earth is 
the Lord’s in all its fullness V This is not to 
say that the ordinary person was God-conscious 
all the time and saw the divine everywhere. 
But it does mean that even the ordinary person 
was expected to recognize that as the highest 
truth and ideal of his life. In both traditions, 
the concept of holiness was never confined to 
scriptures or to persons alone. Everything — 
history, language, geography ; family life, civic 
life, national life — came within the sphere of 
religion ; all were subject to sanctification. 

A second area of intensity is that of religious 
discipline. In normative Judaism, almost every 
act of daily life is to be enveloped with religious 
consciousness. As soon as one awakes in the 
morning, one is to say : ‘Praised be Thou, O 

Lord, who hast given the mind understanding to 
distinguish between day and night.’ Then, 
according to each of the early acts of the day, 
thoughts are expressed, such as : ‘Thou, O Lord, 
openest the eyes of the blind ; Thou raisest up 
those that are bowed ; Thou guidest the steps 
of man ; Thou providest for all my needs.’ 
Each of these expressions is called a berachah — 
a blessing. 

And this process continues throughout the 
day. There are eighteen benedictions for each 
of the three set periods of prayer — morning, 
noon, and night. There are benedictions for 



1 Psalm 24:1. 
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the clothes one wears, the food one eats, or the 
sweet fragrance one enjoys. There is a bles- 
sing at the sight of the sea, or the sound of 
thunder ; a blessing when in the presence of a 
lofty mountain, or when beholding a rainbow, 
or trees in bloom. There is a blessing when in 
the presence of a sage or deeply learned per- 
son . 2 Indeed, one renowned rabbi of the 
Talmud declares : A person should habituate 
himself to express a hundred blessings every 
day I s 

I cannot speak with equal knowledge of the 
practices in India, but my impression is that 
the approach is altogether similar. Correspond- 
ing to the berachah is the frequent and dedicat- 
ed use of mantras — verbal formulas of devotion, 
or salutations to God. Also the numbers of 
ceremonials, for daily use or special occasions, 
are rich and varied, while the obligations of the 
devotee (even of the ordinary householder) are 
minutely prescribed. 

Now there is a danger, of course, that lurks 
in both these areas of intensity. One is the 
danger of provincialism. That which starts out 
by being intensive in an ‘ethnic’ sense, namely, 
extending the domain of the holy even to places 
and things, may end up by being exclusive, 
namely, this place and not another, this thing 
and not another. We find this happening in 
misguided patriotism. The greater the loyalty 
a citizen develops for his country, the more in- 
different, or even hostile, he oft-times becomes 
towards the welfare of other countries. This 
has happened to religions too. 

Similarly, we run a risk when rituals are 
multiplied, the risk of dogmatism. With exces- 
sive ceremonial, there is likely to be a stulti- 
fication of thinking and initiative. We go 
through many forms and forget the meaning. 
Moreover, authority tends to become strong at 
the expense of the individual. 

Now, according to what we have described 

7 Daily Prayer-Book, edited by Dr. Joseph Hertz, 
pp. 988-93, or any similar Jewish prayer-book. 

‘Rabbi Meir, Tractate Berachot . 
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above, one might expect that Judaism and 

* 

Vedanta would be particularly prone to these 
dangers. It is surprising therefore — and 
heartening — to find that, in both these tradi- 
tions, there are other elements which, by and 
large, have tended to offset the possible ill 
effects of intensity. 

One of these is intellectual freedom. No- 
where in Judaism is there, for example, any 
insistence upon a uniform creed. In the twelfth 
century, the great teacher Maimonides did 
draw up what he termed ‘ Thirteen Articles of 
Faith’, and these did gain a wide acceptance, 
but never did they become mandatory as Jewish 
doctrine to the exclusion of other formulations 
or of no formulation at all. One may* note 
with sadness a breach of this record in the 
case of Spinoza, who was excommunicated 
for his beliefs. However, the very rarity of 
such an occurrence in Jewish history tends only 
to highlight the broad intellectual freedom that 
otherwise prevailed. One need only point to 
the Bible itself, where such outspoken and 
divergent works as Ecclesiastes or the Book of 
Job are included along with Proverbs and 
Psalms. In the Talmud, there is a striking 
phrase applied to a situation where different 
religious viewpoints, earnestly expressed, are 
apparently irreconcilable. That phrase is : 
‘ Both these and these are the words of the 
living God .’ 4 

And not only in terms of theory, but in 
actual practice, there was a large measure of 
freedom for expression. As one views Jewish 
history on a broad canvas, one can discern at 
least four major emphases. One was halacha 
— the study and development of Jewish law and 
ritual. Another was musar — a training for ethics 
and sensitive human relations. A third was 
k abb ala — a search for philosophical doctrine, or 
a probing into the ultimate Reality of things. 
And the fourth was hasidism — the attempt to 
call forth a maximum of devotion and love in 
religious living. By means of these distinctive 

*Erubin 13b; Gittin 6b. 




